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“YANKEE” VISE No. 1993 


WITH DETACHABLE SWIVEL BASE 





A strong, simply-constructed vise. 


The new SWIVEL BASE feature is easily and firmly locked and released 


in any position by a short movement of the lever. t 


TOOL MAKERS, MACHINISTS, ELECTRICIANS, AMATEURS, AND 
ALL USERS OF high-grade labor-saving tools are using YANKEE VISES 


more and more. 


YOUR JOBBER WILL SUPPLY YOU. 









Write for our large illustrated catalog today. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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4+- The All-Steel Body of 
THE IMPERIAL 


WARM AIR FURNACE 


is rolled from a single steel plate and securely fastened 
by a single row of rivets. The top and bottom are also 
formed from single steel plates and riveted to the cylin- 
der, forming a boiler without any opening or cast iron 
connections. 


The All-Steel Body of IMPERIAL WARM AIR 
FURNACES has less riveted joints than any other steel 
warm air heater. Its heavy construction allows a greater 
heat to be generated without damaging the IMPERIAL 
WARM AIR FURNACE. Its All-Steel construction 
also causes it to radiate heat better than either cast or 
wrought iron warm air heaters. 


Absolutely gas and dust tight. 
No asbestos packing used. 
Furnished either with or without hot blast draft. 


Dealers all over the country are selling more All-Steel 
warm air heaters every day. The reason for this is that 
the superior All-Steel construction of warm air heaters 
is rapidly becoming known to the public. Our illus- 
trated circular will convince you of the excellence of 


IMPERIAL ALL-STEEL WARM AIR FURNACES. 








Write today for complete information and new illustrated printed matter. 


IMPERIAL FURNACE COMPANY 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
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The result of y2ars of care- 
ful study, making it one of 
the most simple and cffec- 
tive ever devised. 





The supply of moisture is 
alwaysmaintained in relative [J 
proportion to the amount of [J 
heat generated and is deliv- ‘ 
ered to the air after it is | 
heated. The 


FRONT RANK 
HUMIDIFIER 


is built for 
durability 
and service. 
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further information. fo 
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THE TERM “Vocational Education” has a rather the fathers and mothers and employers in the various 


indefinite meaning to many persons who should be 
AMERICAN vitally interested in promoting this very 


ARTISAN important endeavor, which has for its 
Starts ae 
Campaign forPUTPose that of training the youth of 
Vocational the country in the most effective manner 
Training. for the various trades and businesses in 


which they are to make their livelihood. 

In some communities Vocational Training was in- 
troduced for the purpose of furnishing an induce- 
ment to the boy or girl who did not want to go to 
school; who took no interest in history, language, lit- 
erature, mathematics or what not. Courses were of- 
fered in domestic science, in carpentry, basket making. 
sewing and various other manual trades. 

These courses no doubt have assisted materially in 
keeping the boys and girls interested and may have 
had some good effect in showing them the value of 
knowing how to use their hands. 

The true object, however, of Vocational Education 
is to fit the youth for the work which he is to perform 
when he leaves school and starts to earn his liveli- 
hood. 

It is estimated that from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand scholars between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age receive “Working Certificates” from the Board 
of Education in Chicago each year and that of the 
15,000 who actually go to work at least 75 percent 
become occupied in what very aptly has been termed 
“Blind Alley Jobs.” In other words, more than 10,- 
ooo children in Chicago start their wage earning 
career at fobs that reach nowhere. 

The reason for this is found in two facts: First, 
they do not know what they want to do; second, they 
have no training at all for the kind of work which 
they may want to take up. 

The Vocational Education movement has for its 
purpose—among others—that of furnishing to the 
boys and girls in the older grades of the grammar 
school as well as in the high school, opportunities for 
receiving training in the technical and practical fea- 
tures of various trades—in order that they may follow 
out the inclination which they may have toward any 
particular trade, or develop such a preference and 
then give them the preliminary training in that par- 
ticular trade. 

The Board of Education in Chicago has provided 
means for furnishing such courses, but while in a 
measure the response has been gratifying the num- 
ber of those who attend these courses is not by any 
means as large as it ought to be and as it would be if 


trades would take the interest that they ought to in 
this important matter. The same is true of other 
cities where Vocational Education has been introduced 
in the public or private schools. 

On pages 34 to 38 of this issue of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN there is published a report of a meeting, 
called by Daniel Stern, of AMERICAN ARTISAN, for 
the purpose of crystallizing the sentiment for Voca- 
tional Education into definite action, so that the facili- 
ties extended by the educational authorities in Chi- 
cago and other cities for Vocational Training may not 
only be broadened but be appreciated to a much larger 
degree than is the case at the present time. 

At this meeting everyone of those who spoke—all 
of whom were men who for years have taken an active 
interest in Vocational Education—expressed his keen 
appreciation of the importance of the matter and com- 
plimented Mr. Stern and AMeriIcAN ArTISAN for 
their interest in calling the meeting. 

One of the definite recommendations—made by 
William M. Roberts, District Superintendent of the 
Chicago Schools and in direct charge of the Vocational 
Training Department of the Board of Education of 
Chicago—was that employers should give preference 
in their choice of young men who wish to enter their 
shops as apprentices to those who have taken the 
particular course provided by the public schools, and 
this was agreed to by representatives of the employ- 
ers who were present at the meeting. 

This recommendation is of greater importance than 
might be assumed at first glance, because it furnishes 
a direct incentive for the young man who wants to 
go into some trade when he leaves school to take one 
of these courses by thus making it possible for him 
to begin his actual wage earning career under better 
conditions than has been possible up to the present 
time. 

Another recommendation—made by Frank L. 
Glynn, Secretary of the Board of Industrial Educa- 
tion of the State of Wisconsin—was that during the 
two-year period, between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age, attendance upon these Vocational Courses 
should be made compulsory, with the provise that 
where boys or girls of that age may be employed 
during part of the day they must attend these courses 
until they pass the sixteen year point. 

One of the important incidents of the conference 
was the offer by Mr. Stern to donate cash prizes for 
specially meritorious work done by boys who attend 
the Sheet Metal Classes in the Harrison Technical 
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High School, thus presenting an additional incentive 
for them to do their best and take greater interest in 
their work. 

Many other very helpful suggestions and recom- 
mendations were made, and the importance of the 
meeting may probably best be shown by the fact that 
Fred de Coningh, President of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, has called 
another meeting, to be held Saturday, August 5th, at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, to which will be in- 
vited a number of the officers of the Union Labor 
organizations to further consider plans for closer co- 
operation and more effective work among employers 
and skilled workers employed by them, to spread the 
gospel of Vocational Education. 

It is also of special interest to know that George 
Harms, President of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors, at the meeting announced 
that he would appoint a Standing Committee on Vo- 
cational Education which will work in conjunction 
with the Committee on Apprenticeship of the National 
organization. 

Thus, through AmericAN ARTISAN, has_ been 
started a definite campaign to bring to the general 
public as well as the employers a greater apprecia- 
tion of the importance of Vocational Training, and 
those who are interested in this matter may rest as- 
sured that they will have the full and hearty coopera- 
tion of AMERICAN ARTISAN in the work which must 
be done in order to provide proper training for the 
apprentices—in the Sheet Metal Trade as well as in 
all others—to make certain that the facilities now at 
hand will be made use of to the greatest possible ex- 
tent and that these facilities will be broadened as the 
movement goes on. 








In a very able article, prepared by John W. 

O'Leary, of the well known iron works concern of 

Arthur J. O’Leary and Son Company, 

Prepare for Chicago, and President of the Chicago 

Good Fall ae . il 

Busi Association of Commerce, a review iS 

usiness. 7 : 

made of the trade conditions during the 

past two years, and the wonderful strides in foreign 

trade which the United States have made in that pe- 
riod are pointed out. 


Mr. O'Leary calls attention, for instance, to the 
bank clearings which form a very reliable index to 
the volume of business transacted and to the “spirit 
of business.’” Total bank clearings for January, 1916, 
for the 131 leading cities of the United States reached 
the tremendous sum of $19,997,414,960—almost 
twenty-thousand million dollars—as against $13,414,- 
199,616 in January, 1915, but March, April and May 
passed that record, with May, 1916, showing clearings 
wf $20,445,769,417, almost 450 millions more than the 
January total. 

Another measure of our prosperity is found in the 
number of building permits issued. When times are 
good, manufacturers and merchants expand their fa- 
cilities and the thrifty consumers build homes, and so 
we have as a record of 81 cities a total of $46,378,478 
as the cost of new buildings for which permits were 
issued in January, 1916—over one-third more than for 
the same month of 1915—and the May, 1916, total is 
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almost twice as large as that for January, 1916, being 
$89,789,383. Very wisely, however, Mr. O’Leary 
points out that the present period of intensified activ- 
ity and great general prosperity is the very best time 
to prepare for the re-action which he, like all other 
conservative business men, is convinced must come. 

He cautions against speculative buying and un- 
healthy expansion, advises a cultivation of the spirit 
of national thrift, to the end that the prosperity which 
we now enjoy may not be changed into hard times. 

This does not mean, of course, that the retailer 
and wholesaler should stop buying, nor that the manu- 
facturer should cease manufacturing. It does mean 
that instead of attempting to load up on merchandise, 
the channels of trade should be kept open and ‘that 
the stream of merchandise should be kept flowing at 
a steady, uniform rate. 

In fact, the past year has given the business men— 
manufacturers as well as all classes of distributors—a 
good training along this line, because it has been ex- 
ceedingly difficult to secure supplies of many articles, 
thereby actually forcing the dealers to order often and 
keeping their stock in liquid condition—the best pos- 
sible condition for any stock of merchandise, with 
quickly moving merchandise on hand and only com- 
paratively small quantities of any one item. 


One of the credit reporting agencies in one of its 
reviews recently made the statement that one of the 
chief reasons for the small number of retail failures 
during the months of May and June was the fact that 
retail dealers had not been able to overbuy—they 
couldn’t buy large quantities, because merchandise 
was scarce. 


So we may look forward with considerable optim- 


ism to the coming season: Domestic trade conditions 
will continue on a high level for at least’ six months 
and most likely considerably longer, because the great 
industrial enterprises have sold enough to keep them 
running at full blast without a single new order well 
into 1917, and when they are busy, other factories, 
those in the towns and smaller cities, as well as in the 
great centers, will have plenty to do to supply food, 
clothing, shoes, articles of necessity and luxury, to the 
great consuming class, many of whom are employed 
in the large mills and factories—without taking into 
consideration the thirty millions grouped under the 
head of “farmers,” who today are probably in better 
condition financially than they ever were. 

This means large sums of money in circulation all 
the time, which is simply another way of saying that 
times are prosperous, and the manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer of hardware and kindred lines who 
prepares to take care of the demand which this ready 
money will produce will be the one to reap the profit. 








Seven hundred and seventy thousand co-operators 
are helping the Department of Agriculture for the 
“Advancement of Farming” according to a circular 
recently issued. If half that many co-operators were 
working together for the advancement of merchandis- 
ing, under one guiding head and subsidized by the 
government, we dare say the business of merchandis- 
ing would show more progress than has the business 
of farming. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 

Those who know George Harms, who was recently 
elected President of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, are aware of the fact that George 
is “some hustler,” and those who only know of him 
will get an idea of his “get-there” spirit when they 
learn of an incident that happened a few days ago. 

George lives in Peoria, Illinois, where he earns his 
daily bread and an occasional glass of water as Secre- 
tary of the F. Meyer & Brother Company, manufactur- 
ers of “Handy” warm air pipes and kindred lines. On 
Saturday, July eighth, there was a luncheon given by 
my friend Daniel Stern who owns AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
to which George was invited, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing Vocational Education. Friday night he was 
at a meeting in Peoria of some of the business men 
and this meeting did not adjourn until after midnight, 
so he concluded to come in to Chicago on the Alton 
train leaving Peoria at 7 A. M. Saturday. When this 
train arrived at Chenoa, the junction of the main line 
information was given by the railroad agent that the 
train from St. Louis was three hours late. 





Instead of filling the atmosphere with blue s#reaks 
of “cusswords,” as some men would have done, George 
hustled up a switch engine that pulled the day coach 
and mail car into Dwight, Illinois, where a real pas- 
senger engine was obtained and he came through from 
there without even stopping to say “Howdy” to his 
friends in Joliet, arriving at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, just in time to hear Fred de Coningh say, 
“That ginger ale just hit the spot, let us have an- 
other.” George didn’t take ginger ale, however, but 
he did add materially to the success of the meeting 
with his pertinent suggestions. 


kK *% k 


I am in receipt of a nice letter from Hardy Green- 
wood, of Dallas, Texas, one of the “Old Guard.” 
Hardy tells me that generally speaking coriditions are 
good in Texas, with the largest cotton area ever 
planted. The Commercial organizations of the vari- 
ous cities are offering prizes for picking “boll weevil,” 
the insect which causes such great injury to cotton, 
more than a million of them having been brought in 
to the Commercial Club of Tyler, Texas. He says that 
unless some unforeseen calamity occurs the Texas cot- 
ton crop will reach over four and a half million 
bales. The corn crop is also expected to be very 
large. 

* * a 

There are hotels and hotels. Some are good and 
some are better. Most of those I know of are trying 
to make the life of the “Knight of the Grip” as pleas- 
ant as possible, but when you have an experience 
like the one my friend John P. McCrea had some time 
ago it is really worth while to give special credit to 
the hotel management in this particular case. 

While in Reading, Pennsylvania, Mr. McCrea, 
whom many readers of AMERICAN ARTISAN know, 
was taken sick. He was a total stranger to the 
management, but instead of getting rid of him 
as easily as possible, they did everything in their 
power for his comfort; paid out money for his needs; 
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protested against him being taken to the hospital; sent 
him flowers after he finally was taken to the hospital, 
and when he finally returned to the hotel special pro- 
vision was made for him, but when the final settle- 
ment was made, not an extra charge had been added 
to his bill. 


That is what I call acting like a real “Good Samari- 
tan.” Incidentally, it is a safe guess that the traveling 
men who “make” Reading, Pennsylvania, show their 
appreciation by making this particular hotel their 
headquarters as often and as long as possible. It is a 
case of “casting bread upon the waters.” 

oK ok ok 


“Did you ever notice,” said Fred Biffar, the well 
known wholesale distributor of cutlery and sporting 
goods, while enjoying his luncheon at the Hardware 
Club of Chicago in the company of Alderman Gnadt, 
the only republican alderman the 24th Ward has ever 
had, “that no matter how bad a restaurant may be, 
there is always somebody who eats there, even if there 
is a good one next door.” 

“Thanks for the compliment to the Club,” replied 
the Alderman. “I want to tell you that the same ap- 
plies to hardware stores. I know, for every once ina 
while I have to stop in my aldermanic duties to wait 
on a customer.” 


“Never thought that you might construe my re- 
marks that way, Herman,” was Fred’s reply. “The 
fact is that since we opened up here I come up at least 
twice as often as before, for the food is about the 
finest you can get for the price and it is well served.” 

Incidentally, it is worthy of note that Alderman 
Gnadt has a very fine retail hardware store almost in 
the center of his big ward, from east to west. 


>K 


There are those of us—too many for the good of 
mankind—who are prone to always look upon the 
dark side of life. They seem to ‘be unable to recog- 
aize the fact that there are always two sides to every- 
thing, and that one of them faces the light. 

Really, such men, or women, lose a great deal of 
pleasure, of the very finest and best kind, because 
they insist on worrying about things or conditions 
which in many cases are only creatures of their 
morbid imaginations. 

How much better for them—and for all of us—if 
they would look upon life in the same manner as the 
author—unknown to me—who wrote this beautiful 


little poem: 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere. 


Somewhere the sun is shining, 
Somewhere the song-birds dwell, 
Hush, then, thy sad repining, 
God lives and all is well. 


Somewhere the day is*longer, 
Somewhere the task is done; 
Somewhere the heart is stronger; 
Somewhere the guerdon won. 


Somewhere the load is lifted, 
Close by the open gate; 

Somewhere the clouds are rifted; 
Somewhere the angels wait. 


Somewhere, somewhere, 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, 

Land of the true where we live always; 
Jeautiful Isle of Somewhere! 
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ARTHUR F. PAYNE. 





It goes without saying that if a man has had a 
thorough practical training in a certain trade and 
with this has received the “theory” of the work which 
he is learning to do, he wili make a far superior work- 
man than the one who is just put to work in a shop 
at a bench or lathe, without having any one show him 
the why and wherefore of his particular job. 

That is why in every section of the United States 
the movement for Apprentice Training is making 
such great strides, and that is also why such institu- 
tions as the Bradley Polytechnic Institute at Peoria, 
Illinois; the Carnegie Institute of Technology, at 
Pittsburgh ; the David Ranken, Jr., School of Mechan- 
ical Trades, St. Louis, Missouri, have been founded 
and richly endowed by men 
who wanted to do something 
of real value for the youth of 
their country. 

Private benevolence, how- 
ever, will never be sufficient 
to supply the facilities re- 
quired for the proper training 
along industrial or vocational 
lines. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the Nation, State, 
the Municipality provide 
schools for such purpose 
either directly, or indirectly, 
as for instance in the Smith- 
Hughes Bill by which it is 
proposed to extend Federal 
aid to Vocational Schools es- 
tablished by Municipalities 
or States, and it is to be hoped 
that this Bill will be passed by 
the present Congress at 
Washington. 

One of the important points 
and also one of the great dif- 
ficulties in this whole matter of Industrial Education 
is the fact that there are only very few among the 
thoroughly competent practical workmen who have 
the qualifications as well as the inclination for teach- 
ing. For to bea really successful teacher of such men, 
one must first be an experienced, high grade work- 
man, and then one must have the faculty of imparting 
this knowledge to others in such a manner that the 
pupils will absorb it and be able to foilow the direc- 
tions as lajd out. 

One of the men who has become known all over 
the United States as a thoroughly efficient teacher of 
metal workers’ apprentices is Arthur F. Payne, As- 
sistant Professor of Manual Arts of the Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, and there is every 








reason why this should be so, for he is the son of a 
man who was prominent in his day, both in this coun- 
try and in England, as a metal worker ; he learned the 
trade as an apprentice under his father, and he studied 
the technical side of the business right alongside of 
his practical training—and he has the happy faculty 
of being able to impart his knowledge in the right way 
to the students under him. 

He was born in Birmingham, England, in the heart 
of the metal working industry of Great Britain, on 
December 2, 1878. His father was superintendent of 
a factory there at the time. In 1890 the family emi- 
grated and came to the United States, settling in Wall- 
ingfgrd, Connecticut, a part of the country which is 
full of metal working fac- 
tories of all sorts. 

Here young Payne grew 
up, attending school and later 
on serving a four years’ ap- 
prentice course as a_ sheet 
metal worker, learning the de- 
signing, chasing, moulding, 
plating of silver, copper and 
baser metals, as well as doing 
the regular kind of sheet 
metal work. He served nine 
years aS a journeyman sheet 
metal worker and in _ the 
meantime obtained a_cer- 
tificate from a Normal 
School, took an engineering 
course at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and earned the degree 
of Bachelor of Science at the 
Bradley Institute, mentioned 
in the foregoing. 

He then became Director 
of the Arts and Crafts 
School at Columbus, Ohio, 
and in i908 became associated with the Bradley In- 
stitute as Assistant Professor of Manual Arts. 

Here Professor Payne has made a specialty of 
training teachers of Industrial Education, and he is 
known far and wide for his excellence as an instruc- 
tor. 

As an exponent of Industrial Training, Professor 
Payne has few peers. He has written a large number 
of magazine articles and several books on the subject. 
Whenever he can be secured to lecture on this impor- 
tant matter he always has an interested audience, as 
was evidenced during the recent Annual Conventicn of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
when he spoke of the work which is being done along 
that line at the Bradley Institute. 
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HALL OF FAME 

















HENRY ARTHUR SQUIBBS. 


There are men who are so constituted that they can- 
not judge other men except by their own standards, 
and usually they will be found to be lacking in scope 
of vision and in tolerance. They are unwilling to 
recognize that fact that all estimates of the actions 
of others depend upon the viewpoint and because of 
this unwillingness to put themselves in the place of 
the person whom they assume to judge they very often 
fail to see the true reason for his action and therefore 
misjudge him. , 

One of the chief qualifications of an efficient sales- 
man is this ability and willingness to “look at things 
from the other fellow’s viewpoint,” and it is only in 
exceptional cases that we find a man making a suc- 
cess as a salesman or for that 
matter in any executive posi- 
tion, unless he possesses that 
qualification. Usually the suc-- 
cessful salesman will also be 
found to be easy to get along 
with and “pleasant company,” 
for he has the faculty of ad- 
justing himself to conditions. 

All of this, however, does 
not mean that such a man 
must of necessity be lacking 
in backbone. On the con- 
trary, in order to exercise 
good judgment, he must be 
firm enough and just enough 
to weigh his own opinion 
against that of the other man. 

He must also be of a pleas- 
ant temperament, for when 
he does render judgment it 
must be done in a way that 
will not antagonize the per- 
son whom the judgment af- 
fects in a seemingly adverse 
manner. There are more good salesmen spoiled by 
unbridled criticism on the part of the “office” than 
any one has any idea of. 

A number of years ago—1g years to be exact—a 
young fellow by the name of Henry Arthur Squibbs 
secured a position with the Consolidated Steel and 
Wire Company, one of the concerns which were later 
merged into the American Steel and Wire Company. 
He was employed in the accounting department, and 
although the handling of “cold” figures is likely to 
make a person cold blooded and sharp, young Squibbs 
did not become inoculated with that disagreeable virus, 
but kept his good nature and pleasant manner, and he 
still has both. 

Henry A. Squibbs was born in Montreal, Canada, 





October 2, 1881, but while he was still a little boy his 
family moved “across the line” and came to Streator, 
Illinois, where Henry attended grammar school. 
Later on he was a student at a business college at 
Joliet, Illinois, and as noted in the foregoing, he se- 
cured a position in the Accounting Department of 
the Consolidated Steel and Wire Company. 

In 1903 he was placed in charge of the Cost De- 
partment of the works of the American Steel and 
Wire Company at DeKalb, Illinois, and in 1906 was 
promoted to Chief Clerk of the organization at 
DeKalb. 

In 1908 he became identified with the Chicago Sales 
Department of the Company and in IgIo received 
another promotion, being ap- 
pointed Assistant Manager of 
the Ience Department, the 
position which he has filled 
with efficiency ever since. 

Whenever hardware 
meet in convention Henry is 
sure to be there if he can 
possibly be present, and he 
has a legion of firm friends 
in almost every section of the 


men 


country. His personal ac- 
quaintance among retail and 
wholesale hardware dealers 


runs into the thousands, and 
all of them are glad to know 
him for he is “all true.” 

In the matter of fun he has 
three preferences: Driving 
an auto sixty miles an hour; 
rooting for the best~ baseball 
play in the game, and luring 
the speckled beauties of Min- 
nesota’s trout streams. [Ev- 
ery year he goes with his se- 
lect cronies up to Boy Lake, Minnesota, and brings 
back some fish and more stories about those he didn’t 
catch. 

On the trip from Chicago to the Annual Convention 
of the National Retail Hardware Association he was 
one of the leaders in the fun making, taking an active 
part as a member of the “Order of the Rusty Nail.” 
His race-track team with its clever bits of comedy 
will long be remembered as one of the specially bright 
spots of a delightful trip. 

Henry is one of the active members of the Hard- 
ware Club of Chicago and also is affiliated with the 
Advertising Club of Chicago and with the Elks’ 
Lodge, Number 296, Joliet, Illinois. In all of these 
organizations he has many friends. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Joliet Stove Works, Joliet, Illinois, will build a 
one story addition. 

The Board of Directors of the Keeley Stove Com- 
pany, Columbia, Pennsylvania, recently re-elected Hor- 
ace Detwiler president and John G. Hughes secretary- 
treasurer at the Company’s annual meeting. 





AMERICAN ELECTRO=PLATERS MEET IN 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 





The Fourth Annual Convention of the American 
Electro-platers’ Society, which was held in Cleveland, 
July 6, 7 and 8, was attended by more than 100 electro- 
platers from the United States and Canada. The 
president reported that the society had passed through 
an unusually successful year and that its strength was 
rapidly increasing. The total membership at present 
is 618, included in 15 branches. The editor of the 
society’s official publication stated that Cleveland took 
the lead among the branches by furnishing 11 techni- 
cal papers for the monthly journal during the year. 
Chicago ranked second with seven papers. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, H. H. Williams, 
Ringen Stove Company, St. Louis; Vice-president, 
Oscar Servis, Felt & Tarrant Company, Chicago; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, Walter Fraine, National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, Dayton, Ohio; and Editor, H. J. Rich- 
ards, Koken Barber Supply Company, St. Louis. The 
last two officers were re-elected. The convention will 
be held in St. Louis next year. 

One of the features of the meeting was an exhibi- 
tion by manufacturers of plating accessories. The 
program included a number of technical papers, a tour 
through Cleveland parks and a visit to several fac- 
tories. 
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PATENTS GAS BURNER. 








Robert T. Parisen, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as- 
signor to the Lawson Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has ob- 
tained United States patent 
rights, under number 1,188,- 
985, for a gas burner de- 
scribed herewith: A_ gas 
burner comprising a disk-like 
hollow burner body having a 
central vertical secondary air 
passage and forming a cen- 
tral body portion providing 
an annular gaseous fuel cham- 
ber and projecting radial body arms providing radial 
extension chambers from said annular chamber, said 
central portion and arms being formed throughout 
their top surfaces with a multiplicity of gas emitting 
orifices, said body being formed with spaced webs 


1,188,985, tT 





converging downwardly through said passage and 
from the under side of said central portion to and 
forming a single central gas inlet, said webs formed 
with internal gaseous fuel passages at their lower ends 
open to said inlet and at their upper ends uniformly 
spaced around and opening upwardly through the floor 
of said annular chamber for the uniform distribution 
of fuel in said annular and extension chambers. 
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DEPARTURE FROM THE ESTABLISHED 
COMBINATION GAS AND COAL 
RANGE CONSTRUCTION. 





What is said to represent a redical departure from 
the established method of building a combination gas 
and coal range is found in the Simplex Combination 
Range, described as having a divided burner at each 
end with the flame admitted through an opening which 
can be closed by a drop damper when coal is used as 
fuel. This construction, it is claimed, requires noth- 
ing to be removed or replaced in effecting a change 
from one fuel to the other, the change being accom- 
plished in a few seconds. While having this dual 
structure, the Simplex Combination Range occupies 
the same space as an ordinary range, and according 
to the manufacturers, it allows of: such conveniences 
as keeping the kitchen cool in summer by burning gas; 
securing an even distribution of heat because of the 
unobstructed flue spaces; and enabling the housewife, 
with half of one of the divided burners, to use all 
three holes at one time. [urther particulars of the 
construction and operation of this range, together 
with details of agency plan, can be secured from the 
H. Franke Steel Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





PATENT FOR COOKING APPARATUS 
REISSUED. 





Ross M. G. Phillips, West Haven, Connecticut, as- 
signor to The Automatic Stove Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, has secured 























c 161 . 
14,18 a reissue on the patent for a 
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22 ; Ae, cooking apparatus, under num- 
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the said parts being movable with respect to the other 
for the creation and closure of a draft space between 
them, a spacing mechanism for holding the said mov- 
able part in spaced relation to the other part, and 
means for automatically controlling the releasing 
function of the said spacing mechanism. 
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Mistakes teach a wise man, they discourage the fool. 








S. 
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SECURES PATENTS FOR RANGE AND FOR 
STOVE DAMPER. 


Louis Richard Holloway, Victoria, Texas, assignor 
to the Cabirange Manufacturing Company, Belleville, 
Illinois, has been granted United States patent rights, 
under numbers 1,189,818 and 1,189,819, for a stove 
and range and a stove damper, respectively, described 
herewith: 

Number 1,189,818: In a range of the char- 
acter described, an oven, whose walls are spaced from 
the walls of the range to form thereabout heat ducts, 
the first of which forms a direct passageway from the 
source of heat to the heat outlet the second of which 





envelops said oven, and the third of which is shunted 
across the second, a damper so positioned at the junc- 
ture of the three ducts, as to permit selectively the 
passage of the heat medium through either duct, a 
reticulated baffle plate positioned in the second or 
shunted duct, so as to produce thermal equilibrium in 
the ducts enveloping said oven. 

Number 1,189,819: In a locking damper, a plate, 
protruding shafts at the linear extremities and notches 
parallel to ends near the ends, end plates, both of 
which have journal notches into which said protruding 
shafts extend and in which they rotate and means for 
securing said plates to stove elements, one of said 
plates having a rectangular inward projection, the up- 
per face of which is flush with the lower edge of one 








being triangular in shape with a note formed integral 
therewith at its upper end, and extending above the 
upper surface of said plate, said end plates being so 
distanced apart as to permit of lateral motion equal 
to the width of said rectangular projection, said rect- 
angular projection and said triangular projection be- 
ing disposed at definite angles with respect to each 
other. 
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DAMPER CLIP THAT CAN BE APPLIED WITH 
OR WITHOUT RIVETS. 








Among the various items manufactured by the 
Stover Manufacturing Company are the Ideal 
Damper Clips, shown in .the accompanying illustra- 
tion, which, it is said, can be applied with or without 
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rivets. These clips have a corrugation around the 
edge of the blades that is claimed to give them unusual 
strength and durability, and their excellent construc- 
tion is further attributed to the following features: 
The spring and button are so locked to the rod that 
when the latter is removed from the blade, the spring 
and button will not come off. Both sides of the 
spindle are the same, so that it makes no difference 





Ideal Damper Clip. 


which way it is put into the blade, only one-quarter 
turn being required to securely lock it. The pressure 
of the spring on the button and blade will hold the 
damper at any angle it may be placed in the pipe. 
The Ideal Damper Clip has a wood or iron handle and 
a heavy steel blade and tail piece. [Further particu- 
lars are contained in catalog of Stove Trimmings, 
Number 1375, which will be sent upon request, by the 
Stover Manufacturing Company, 719 East Street, 
I'reeport, Illinois. 





STOVE POLISH GIVES BRILLIANT, GLOSSY 
SHINE THAT ANNEALS TO THE IRON. 





Instead of forming a scaly coating that is easily 
rubbed or dusted off, Black Silk Stove Polish is said 
to make a brilliant, glossy 
shine that anneals to the steel 
or iron surface giving a quick 
and lasting polish. It is fur- 
thermore claimed for this pol- 
ish, a container of which is 
illustrated herewith, that it 
does not dry out or _ rust 
through the cans and retains 
its original qualities until en- 
y tirely used up. Dealers are 
said to use Black Silk Stove 
Polish on their sample stoves 


: 


S 
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and sell it as one i 5 
= ind sell it as one of their best 
Can of Black Silk Stove 

Polish. stoves look like new and lasts 





grades, because it makes old 


a long time. This polish, together with the Black 
Silk Air Drying Iron Enamel, which is used on regis- 
ters, gas stove bodies, stove pipe, grates, etc., and the 
Black Silk Metal Polish can be obtained from jobbers, 
and detailed information about any of them can be 
obtained from the Black Silk Stove Polish Works, 
Sterling, Illinois. 
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The clerk who is looking and expecting a raise in 
pay, should have his eyes open every moment of the 
day, for places where his boss can improve his service. 
He should suggest new lines to be added to the stock. 
He should suggest new systems for handling money 
and accounts. In other words, he ought always put 
himself in the position of the owner of the store. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 46 to 5I inclusive. 








The Helena Hardware Company, Helena, Montana, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

The O. K. Hardware and Implement Company, 
Townsend, Montana, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000. 

The Bonney Vise and Tool Company, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, is about to start work on the erection 
of a one story, 64x160 foot, factory building. 

Joseph B. Sherman has resigned as secretary of the 
Meriden Cutlery Company, Meriden, Connecticut, a 
position which he has held for the past eight years. 
His successor has not yet been chosen. 

George D. Kirkham, who for 14 years has repze- 
sented the American Steel & Wire Company in South- 
ern territory, is now located in Chicago, from which 
point he sells the jobbing trade in lowa, Wisconsin and 
Illinois. Mr. Kirkham is on a vacation trip to Nova 
Scotia. 

Nelson D. Perine, who had been with the Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Company and its predecessors for 
25 years, and who had been closely associated with 
James S. Bonbright most of that time in the selling 
end of the lawn-mower department, will continue in 
the same capacity with John Braun & Sons, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of Pennsylvania Lawn Mowers. 





TEXAS HARDWAREMEN IN NEW POSITIONS. 





J. M. Walsh, formerly of the Morrow-Thomas 
Hardware Company, Amarillo, Texas, has assumed 
the position of General Manager of the Morrisey 
Hardware Company, Dallas. 

Mr. Dickey, formerly of the Wadel-Dickey Hard- 
ware Company, Tyler, is now General Buyer for the 
Morrow-Thomas Hardware Company. 
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BUFFALO SLED COMPANY ADD TWO 
FACTORIES TO FACILITIES FOR FILLING 
DEMAND FOR THEIR PRODUCTS. 








The Buffalo Sled Company, North Tonawanda, 
New York, manufacturers of the well known Auto 
Wheel Coasters, Buffalo Steering Sleds and other play 
vehicles, have found it necessary to materially in- 
crease their manufacturing facilities in order to supply 
the increasing demand for their products. One fac- 
tory has been added in North Tonawanda, and one in 
Tonawanda, New York, so that now they have four 
factories, two in the first named city, one in the sec- 
ond and one in Preston, Ontario. 


ALL PLANS MADE FOR ANNUAL PICNIC OF 
CHICAGO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





The following announcement has been made by the 
Entertainment Committee for the Twenty-first Annual 
Picnic of the Chicago Retail Hardware Association, 
which is to be held Wednesday, July 19th, at Gardner’s 
Park, 123rd Street and Michigan Avenue: 

To ReraiL HARDWARE DEALERS OF CHICAGO: 

Our annual picnic will be held Wednesday, July 19, 
1916, at Gardner’s Park, 123rd Street and Michigan 
Avenue. 

The Committee having this picnic in charge has 
spared no expense to make this a day of enjoyment. 
Appropriate prizes have been donated for the various 
games and races. 

There will be music and dancing, shooting, base- 
ball, and races for all ages and sizes. 

Bring your family and friends and get ready for a 
real good time. 

You will facilitate the work of the Committee by 
mailing your check for tickets to G. G. Engelhardt, 
1060 Milwaukee Avenue. 

Children under 12 years admitted to park free. 

ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE, 
E. Meter, Chairman. 

Tickets may be obtained from any member of the 
Committee, entitling the bearers to transportation 
from the Randolph Street Station of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, leaving at 10 A. M. and returning at 7:15 P. M. 

The price is 75 cents for each person above 12 
years of age. 

The Entertainment Committee is composed of the 
following: E. Meier, Chairman, 3955 Broadway; 
Alderman H. E. Gnadt, 2133 Roscoe Boulevard; M. 
Schweighofer, 3100 West North Avenue; E. M. 
Oliver, 9248 Cottage Grove Avenue; W. G. Wehrwein, 
1281 West 72nd Street; L. H. Thomsen, 3918 Elston 
Avenue; John Schuberth, 5820 Wentworth Avenue; 
Fred Ruhling, 1315 North Clark Street, and G. G. 
Engelhardt, 1060 Milwaukee Avenue. 





NOW IT IS CAPTAIN ROYAL MATTICE. 





The many friends of Royal Mattice, Sales Manager 
of the American Steel and Wire Company at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will be interested in knowing that he 
has received a commission as Captain of Company A, 
First Infantry, Ohio National Guard, stationed at 
Camp Proctor, near Cincinnati. Mr. Mattice has re- 


ceived instructions from the American Steel and Wire 
Company stating that if he is called to duty on the 
Mexican border, the Company will grant him leave of 
absence and will advance him his full salary while he 
Is away. 
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ALL CHICAGO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS 
WILL BE WELCOME AT ANNUAL 
ASSOCIATION PICNIC. 





Some retail hardware dealers in Chicago who are 
not: members of the Chicago Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation may be under the impression that they will not 
be welcomed at the Annual Picnic of that Association, 
to be held Wednesday, July 19th, at Gardners’ Park, 
Michigan Avenue and 123rd Street. 

The following announcement, sent out by the Asso- 
ciation, contains a cordial invitation to non-members 
to attend the Picnic and thus form acquaintances with 


their fellow business men: ; 
Man or Machine Does Better Work for an Occasional Rest. 


Meet and know the other hardware men of Chicago. 

Why? They are decent fellows and the meeting 
may be mutually advantageous. Manufacturers and 
Jobbers benefit from being acquainted. So can we. 

Where? At the annual picnic of the Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association held in the beautiful Gardner's 
Park, 123rd Street and Michigan Avenue. 

When? Wednesday, July 19th. Train leaves Ran- 
dolph Street Station, Illinois Central R. R., 10 A. M., 
and makes all local stops. 

The cost? 75 cents pays the round trip railroad 
fare and admission to the Park and entitles you to 
take part in the games. Hundreds of prizes are to 
be distributed. Bring the folks (no charge for chil- 
dren under 12 years) and a lunch basket. You will 
have a good time. 

Tickets can be had at Randolph Street Station or 
on train. Good restaurant in Park. 

For special information telephone G. G. Engelhardt, 
Monroe 453. We invite you because we want you. 

Yours truly, 

George A. Engelhardt, Frank F. Porter, Fred Ruhl- 

ing, John Schuberth, L. Stauber. 


PATENTS SIGHTING ATTACHMENT FOR 
LEVELS. 








Christian Bodmer, New Britain, Connecticut, as- 
signor to The Stanley Rule and Level Company, New 
Britain, Connec- 
ticut, has _ pro- 
_ cured United 
States patent 
rights, under 
number 1,189,- 
422, for a sight- 
ing attachment 
for levels  de- 
scribed herewith: In a sighting attachment for levels, 
a sight having a sighting aperture and an annular 
flange surrounding said aperture provided with slots 
in the face of said flange at diametrically opposite 
points, a sighting wire seated in said slots and integral 
holding lugs struck from said flange at the sides of 
the slots therein over the top of said sighting wire and 
thereby confining said wire in the slots without the aid 
of separate fastenings. 
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A good reputation may come in handy as a para- 
chute to the young man who rises rapidly in the world. 
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STANLEY RULE AND LEVEL COMPANY WILL 
MAKE FIRST BONUS PAYMENT TO 
EMPLOYES OCTOBER I. 





Bonus systems recently installed in the New Britain, 
Connecticut, factories of the Stanley Rule and Level 
Company are proving satisfactory to employes and 
employers. The average bonus is 10 percent of the 
daily wage, and it was recently announced that Com- 
pany will make the first payment of the bonus October 
first. It will cover the months of May and June. The 
plan was started May first. The second payment will 
be made in January, 1917, covering the six months 
commencing July 1, 1916, and after the first of the 
year, payments will be made semi-annually for the 
preceding six months. 





TRADEMARKS ON SHOVELS, SPADES AND 
SCOOPS. 





The Ames Shovel and Tool Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, has secured copyright on the trademarks 
shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, under numbers 
95,509 and 95,510. The par- 
ticular description of goods 
and 


is shovels, spades 


scoops. The Company claims 





use since the early part of 1897 of the trademark 
which is numbered 95,509 and since [february 25, 
1916, on that which is numbered 95,510. Loth claims 
were filed May 29, 1916. 
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VISE ADAPTED FOR AUTOMOBILE -AND 
HEAVY REPAIR WORK. 


The Rock Island line of vises includes a Swivel 
Autovise, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
which is adapted 
for automobile and 





heavy repair work. 
This vise is a com- 
bination of vise 
pipe 


jaws 


jaws, 
and anvil, and like 
the others of the 
Rock line, 
is described as be- 





Island 


Rock Island Autovise. 


ing made of the best iron and steel, having a very 
tough and strong vise casting, with the screw and 
handle of cold rolled steel, the jaws of a fine grade 
of crucible cast tool steel and the nut, the part of 
greatest wear, of malleable iron. The vises are 
painted with a high grade dull black finish and all 
finished parts are highly polished and lacquered. The 
Swivel Autovise shown herewith has 34-inch jaws 
and weighs 80 pounds, while a smaller stationary vise 
with 3-inch jaws, weighing 32 pounds, is made for 
the individual automobile owner. Catalog giving 
further details of these and the entire line can be 
secured from the Rock Island Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Rock Island, Illinois. 








SS SERENE NENTS 


rere este emer renin meni 
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Catering to Vacation Trade Brings Profit 
To Retail Hardware Dealers 


By Wituiam T. Gorm.ey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, [Illinois. 











Within the past few years a great change has come 
about among men who are engaged in business and 
professions. Previous to 
that time the average fam- 
ily even when enabled to 
take a vacation stayed 
right at home or at best, 
made short trips. Camp- 
ing was not generally re- 
garded as a means of recre- 
ation. Those who did go 
camping were considered 
as somewhat unusual in 





Willlam T. Gormiey. 


their tastes. 

Today this condition has changed altogether and 
the proportion of business and professional men who 
go away from their homes during their vacations is 
much larger, as is also the number of families and 
groups of persons who go camping. 

With this change have also come a great many 
opportunities for the retail hardware dealer to in- 
crease his sales, especially during the period which 
by many is called the “dull months.” 

The family which owns a summer home will need 
many articles of housekeeping utensils, such as gaso- 
lene or oil stoves, refrigerators, hammocks, cooking 
utensils, pails, hatchets, axes, mosquito wire netiing 
and many other items of kindred character. 

Those who go camping will be customers for many 
articles of the same character and while for purposes 
of this kind probably the quality of the merchandise 
sought may not be as high as that which would be 
bought for regular use in the home, the business is 
worth going after and when secured will yield good 
profits, which, of course, is the main point for the 
retail hardware dealer to consider. 

To secure this business, this point should be kept 
in mind: That the sales will be much larger if the 
dealer makes a real effort to interest his prospective 
customers and does this in a way: which appeals to 
them. It should be remembered that in this particular 
‘case—as at any other time—the chief reason for the 
existence of a retail hardware store in any community 
is in the willingness and ability of its owner to render 
a real service to the people from whom he expects to 
make his profits, and in proportion to the service 
which the hardware dealer is willing and able to 
render will usually be the amount of his profits. The 
man who waits. for trade to come to him usually gets 
what is left after those who have gone after businéss 
aggressively have sold all they can and he secures 
only the tag ends. 

So to reap the full benefit of the opportunities 
which present themselves during the vacation period, 
the retail hardware dealer must prepare to render the 
service which can rightly be expected of him—first, 


that he has a suitable stock of the items that are 
wanted for vacation or camping trips, and second, that 
he brings these stocks to the attention, in the proper 
manner, of those who may be interested in them. 

For the latter purpose he has several means at his 
disposal: His local newspapers, circular letters, the 
many handsome and useful booklets furnished by 
manufacturers from whom he buys his merchandise; 
and last but not least his show windows. 

While, of course, he may not have an absolutely 
correct knowledge of all those who may be going 
away on their vacations, this need not stop him from 
sending out advertisements. In fact, his general ad- 
vertising in the newspapers and circulars distributed 
by hand will reach the entire community and there- 
fore all who are planning vacations. The circular or 
personal letters which he may send out, together with 
the booklets furnished to him by manufacturers, may 
be sent to such persons as he has been informed will 
take a vacation trip. 

In his window displays he will feature, with fre- 
quent change of arrangement, all the various articles 
that are usually classed under the head of outing or 


‘vacation appurtenances. Under these come such ar- 


ticles as has been mentioned in the foregoing as well 
as kodaks, tennis and croquet sets, bathing outfits, 
fishing reels and rods, hooks and artificial bait. 

As Ihave stated on many other occasions, the main 
point to keep in mind is that business comes to the 
man who goes after it in the right way. 


Chicago, July 11, 1916. 





SECURES PATENT FOR COFFEE MILL. 


Harry E. Asbury and Edward E. Punzelt, Phila- 
delphia, assignors to The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, have procured United 
States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,189,035, for a coffee mill, 
described in the following: The 
combination in a coffee mill, of a 
hopper having a screw threaded 
portion at its lower end; a grind- 
ing element having a threaded 
portion adapted to the threaded 
portion of the hopper; a rotating 
grinding element co-acting with 
the first element; and a receptacle 
for the ground coffee having a 
threaded portion also adapted to the threaded portion 
of the hopper. 
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HAMP WILLIAMS GIVES CREDIT IN PUBLIC 
FOR GOOD WORK OF EMPLOYES 
DURING HIS. VACATION. 


Hamp Williams, President of the Hamp Williams 
Hardware Company, Hot Springs, Arkansas, belongs 
to the class of retail hardware dealers who are not 
afraid of placing responsibilities on their employes 
and giving them credit when they live up to their op- 
portunities. 

As will be seen from the following statement in the 
Hot Springs New Era, of July 5th, the business of 
the Company during the month of June was the big- 
gest for any month in the Company’s 20 years’ ex- 
istence, and Mr. Williams gives full credit to his em- 
ployes for their good work. Incidentally also, the 
statement contains some of ‘“Hamp’s’’ characteristic 
humor: 





His Lucky Month. 

“My wife says that she has looked up my horo- 
scope and that June is my lucky month. She and I 
were married in that month several years ago—lucky 
for me but not so lucky for her. 

“She and I left for Boston to attend the National 
Retail Hardware Convention at 1 o'clock Monday, 
June 5th. The storm came two hours later and blew 
the Malvern Avenue Church House over into our 


Banner Month, June 1916 
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It is also worth while calling attention to the fact 
that the month of June in Arkansas is a fairly warm 
month, and that the hot weather did not seem to place 
any handicap on the business. There are retail hard- 
ware dealers who act as if they believe that hardware 
does not sell readily in the summer. Some items do 
not, it is true, but there are many others that sell best 
at that time. The point is that the retail hardware 
dealer who goes after business gets its, whether the 
weather is cold or hot, while the dealer who waits for 
business to come to him, does not get it. 


+> 


CONDITION OF HARDWARE TRADE _IN 
GERMANY. 





In a recent number of Commerce Reports, issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., the following paragraph gives an 
idea of the difficulties under which the German hard- 
ware trade has been during the past two years: 


“A prominent union of the German hardware pro- 
ducers in its annual summary reports a lack of uni- 
formity in the hardware trade in 1915. In many ar- 
ticles the Government found difficulty in equalizing its 
purchases between the manufacturers on the one side 


and the dealers and traders on the other. Manufac- 











in the Hardware Business. 


Business on 


We sold more goods during the past month tnan in ANY OTHER MONTH of our 20 years 
Our sales were more than THREE TIMES as great as our entire 
first year’s business, and ‘TWENTY SEVEN TIMES as great as we begun the Hardware 
“THERE IS A REASON WHY” 













Seven Column Newspaper Advertisement of Hamp Williams Hardware Company, 


yard and did some damage to our home. It was luck 
that we were not there; we might have been badly 
frightened if not hurt. We had tornado insurance. 
Wife says that was luck; but I don’t think so; that 
was business. 

“While we were away during the month of June 
my men sold more goods than in any other month of 
my 20 years in the hardware business, more than three 
times as much as | sold the first year I was in busi- 
ness and equal to 27 times the capital that I started 
into business with. My wife says that was luck. No, 
that was not luck; it was due to having some of the 
best men in the country handling my business. 

“To them and to my friends and customers I am 
indebted for this wonderful showing, and I[ take this 
means of thanking them one and all for the part they 
took in making June, 1916, the banner business month 
of my business career.” 

The advertisement which appeared in the same issue 
of the Hot Springs New Era is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It occupied the top of the entire 
seven columns of the paper, four inches deep. There 
would be little danger of having this advertisement 
Every person who opened the paper would 
It is a sample of 


slip by. 
be practically certain to notice it. 
good publicity. 


-s HAMP WILLIAMS HARDWARE CO 









Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


turers of household and kitchen utensils report a con- 
The trade increased in small 
because the 


siderable loss in sales. 
hardware articles for farm 
agricultural interests manifested a tendency to insti- 
tute improved methods to substitute for the lack of 


cultivation 


labor.” 
TRADEMARK FOR RAZORS AND RAZOR 
BLADES. 


Under serial number 93,384 copyright has been 

granted to the Burham Safety Razor Company, New 

York City, for the 

CAAy trademark shown in the 
ConA 


accompanying — illustra- 


NM tion. The particular de- 
scription of goods is 

razors and razor blades. 
The Company claims use since March 1, 1907, and the 
claim was filed Mareh 8, 1916. 


cpitbuniccidiintion: 

Advertising of one sort or another is responsible for 
the bulk of present-day selling, but it isn’t the old- 
fashioned kind of advertising that used to stretch the 
garment of veracity to the tearing point, and then 
some. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF FLASHLIGHTS THAT 
PROVED PROFITABLE. 





The illustration herewith shows a window display 
of Flashlights which was arranged by J. E. Gallagher 
for the Wimberly and Thomas Hardware Company, 
2011 First Avenue, Birmingham, Alabama, and _ re- 
ceived Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 


by wooden pedestals on the floor showed larger varie- 
ties, as also did the large glass shelf in the front which 
was also upheld by pedestals. Behind this arrange- 
ment, too small pedestals held a large cutout of a 
cylindrical flashlight, and the two steps leading to the 
background also were used to display the articles. 
Besides the large cutout, the advertising matter con- 
sisted of a large neatly printed, diamond-shaped com- 
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Window Display of Flashlights Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 
Display Competition. Arranged by J. E. Gallagher for the Wimberly and Thomas Hardware Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 


AND HARDWARE Recorp Window Display Competi- 
tion. 

In this window display the distinctive feature was 
the covering of puffed white bunting on the floor, on 
the center frame and on the side sections of the back- 
ground. The bunting set off in strong contrast the 
various displays of flashlights on the circular panels 
covered with red cotton flannel. The background was 
constructed of 2x2 boards and had a fancy designed 
top made of composition board, gilted and edged with 
rope. 

All the displaying of the various styles of flash- 
lights was done on the circular panels and the glass 
display top in the front of the window. The four 
circles in the background exhibited pocket flashlights 
in symmetrical arrangements, while those supported 


position board in the center of the background, two 
similar circular boards on the side sections, small at- 
tractive cards resting against the foot of each pedes- 
tal, other cutouts on the center and ends first step in 
the rear, and picture cards on the wall to the right. 
According to the owners, the excellent arrangement, 
enhanced by the liberal use of advertising material, 
served to make this window one of the most profitable 
they ever had. 


+ 
o< 


There is a saying to the effect that goods bought 
right are already half sold, but that is a rhetorical 
statement. You dor t get the real money until goods 
are actually sold, and if good buying isn’t supple- 
mented with good selling, it will be a case of every- 
thing going out and nothing coming in. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY OF BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
THAT IS HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE. 


A highly-attractive window display of Builders’ 
Hardware which was awarded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Record Window 
Display Competition is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It was arranged by James E. Ferguson 
for the Jordan Hardware Company, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 

The window measured seven feet deep by twelve 
feet wide, and the predominating colors of the dis- 
play were white and dark blue. White composition 
board was used in constructing the handsome back- 
ground, while dark blue velvet covered the floor and 
the two diamond-shaped panels on the background. 
The chief attraction in the background consisted of a 
large center panel, five feet wide and six feet high, 
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Window Display of Builders’ Hardware Awarded Honorable Mention 
Arranged by James E. Ferguson for the Jordan Hardware Company, 


Window Display Competition. 


bordered with a gilt moulding. On this were sym- 
metrically arranged various items of Builders’ Hard- 
ware, including house numbers, letter drops, hooks 
and hangers, hinges, door plates, electric bells, snap 
locks, push buttons, mail boxes, “Pull” and “Push” 
signs, door handles, and the like. The columns to 
the sides each bore one of the diamond-shaped panels 
displaying a mounted door knob, other styles of which 
were shown on the columns in the corners of the 
window. The remaining portions of the background 
showed four pretty colored pictures of residences and 
the beauty of the display was further increased by ar- 
ranging branches of oak leaves at the top of the back- 
ground and sides. 

The floor and the small display boards resting 
against the background exhibited substantially the 
same kind of articles shown on the background. Vari- 
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ous specimens of metal and glass knobs were also 
placed about the window and the center portion of the 
floor, covered with white cloth, displayed in addition 
different sizes of thermometers, door plates, locks, 
etc. Three white pedestals surmounted by glass tops 
were also used to show various styles of hooks and 
while the sidewall at the 
Large handsome 


hangers, door knockers, etc., 
left held door checks and brackets. 
show cards announcing the brand of builders’ hard- 
ware completed this very interesting window display. 


fu 
~-os 


MASON’S PLUMB AND LEVEL WITH SIX 
GLASSES IS GREAT CONVENIENCE. 





A recent addition to the Stanley line, a mason’s 
plumb and level with six glasses, is said to be a great 
convenience to the mechanic as its two level glasses 
and four plumb glasses are so arranged that no mat- 
ter how the tool is taken up, one or more of them is 











Products 


a 


in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 


Each of 
which is 


always available for leveling or plumbing. 
the glasses is set solid in a metal case, 
screwed into the level stock, thus it is stated, provid- 
ing a very much more satisfactory arrangement than 
was the case when the glasses were set directly into 
the wood. All the level and plumb glasses are pro- 
tected on both sides of the stock by glass discs which 
serve not only to protect the glass from breakage but 
also to keep dirt and moisture from the openings. 
The frame is made of light-weight wood, thoroughly 
in two lengths, 42 
list, etc., 


seasoned and specially prepared, 
and 48 inches. Further particulars, 
of this and other Stanley tools will be sent upon re- 
quest, by the Stanley Rule and Level Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


price 


+ @oe --— - 


All news isn’t as black as it is printed. 
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PATENTS DIFFERENTIAL MECHANISM. 


Under number 1,189,279, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Thomas Midgley, Jr., 
= Worthington, Ohio, as- 
signor to The National 
Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, for a dif- 
ferential mechanism de- 
scribed herewith: In a 
machine of the class de- 
‘scribed, the combination 
with two differentially 
movable frames; of keys 
for positively limiting the 
extent of movements of 
both frames; operating 
mechanism for moving 
the frames differentially 
and to complementary extents ; indicating mechanism ; 
and connections between the frames to the indicating 
mechanism whereby one of the frames moves the in- 
dicator from lower to higher positions and the other 
frame adjusts it from higher to lower indicating posi- 
tion. 














FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

Oil stoves, Number 21736.—An American consular 
officer in Greece reports that a man wishes to repre- 
sent American manufacturers of oil cookstoves. The 
two and three hole burners, blue flame type, are de- 
sired. Correspondence may be in English. 

Hardware, novelties, etc., Number 21738.—An 
American consular officer in South Africa writes that 
a firm is anxious to secure exclusive agencies for 
American products suitable for the South African 
market, with a preference for tools, small hardware, 
and novelties. 

Household requisites, Number 21713.—A firm in 
I'rance informs an American consular officer of its 
desire to represent American manufacturers of house- 
hold requisites, such as brass and nickel plated coffee 
tinware, small 
churns, coffee mills, meat choppers, electric irons, and 
The firm states that it buys 
goods on its own account for cash and sells through 
References are given. 


and tea sets, brassware, wire and 


enameled ware, etc. 


its own agents and travelers. 


Lantern Globes and Glassware, Number 21727.—An 
American consular officer in Canada reports that a 
manufacturers’ agent desires to be put in touch with 
manufacturers and exporters of colored lantern globes 
and glassware. 
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Hardware, Number 21725.—A firm in the Orient 
informs an American consular officer that it wishes to 
be placed in touch with American manufacturers of 
brass and iron hardware. 


SS 
OBITUARY. 


Thomas L. White 

Thomas L. White, who was associated with the 
George Worthington Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
nearly fifty years, and who had charge of. that Com- 
pany’s Builders’ Hardware Department for many 
years, died suddenly from apoplexy as he was driving 
his automobile into a garage. Mr. White was born in 
Medina, New York, in 1848 and after going to Cleve- 
land when still a boy entered the employ of the George 
Worthington Company, where his entire business life 
was spent. He was a man of unusual geniality, a very 
faithful and painstaking and thoroughly well posted 
hardware man, especially in the builders’ hardware 
line. Some of the leading Cleveland architects relied 
upon his judgment for the fitting out of important 
buildings with Builders’ Hardware, and many large 
residences and some of the finest buildings in the city 
were fitted under his direction. 

Don A. Blanchard. 

The many friends of R. W. Blanchard, of the Hart 
and Cooley Company’s Chicago Branch, will sym- 
pathize with him in the loss of his father, Don A. 
Blanchard, who passed away recently at the age of 
75 years. Mr. Blanchard established himself in the 
retail hardware business at Adel, Iowa, in 1866, and 
conducted the store there until May, 1916, when he 
retired on account of failing health. During his fifty 
years of active business life he built up a large and 
profitable trade, and he had the reputation of never 
having missed a discount on any of his bills from 
wholesalers and manufacturers from whom he bought. 
When the books were closed last May, he owed less 
than $100.00 on his stock. 

Hollinshead W. Taylor. 

Hollinshead W. Taylor, senior member of the N. 
and G. Taylor Company, Philadelphia, died of heart 
failure on Friday, July 7th, at his home, 402 More- 
land Avenue, Chestnut Hill, a suburb of Philadelphia. 
He was 56 years of age. 

For twenty years Mr. Taylor was a vestryman in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Field. He was a member of the Union League 
and the Philadelphia Cricket Club. He is survived 
by his wife, a daughter, Mrs. Carl N. Martin, and a 
son, Hollinshead N. Taylor. Funeral services were 
held in the Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, on 
Monday, July roth. 


We shall learn the freedom that comes with perfect 
adjustment, with perfect co-ordination, and we shall 
express the best that isin us. I believe that deep down 
in our hearts almost all of us desire the best for all— 
the common good. If we get together we shall re- 
inforce in one another this desire until it becomes 
dominating and effective—Margaret Woodrow Wil- 
son. 
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POPULAR BRAND OF COOKING UTENSILS. 


After manufacturing Agate Nickelsteel Ware for 
forty years, a style of which is shown in the accom- 
panying _ illus- 
tration, the La- 
lance and Gros- 
jean Manufac- 
turing Company 
claim to have 
reached the 
highest position 
attainable in the 
manufacture of 
cooking utensils. 
The superiority claimed for this brand is said to be 
due to the fact that the enamel is so hard that the 
fusing point is not reached until the nickel-steel is 
about ready to melt, thereby combining with the pure 
vitreous composition and according to the manufac- 
turer, forming a clinch or perfect union which no sub- 
sequent heating can destroy, and which for tenacity 
and power to resist the action of acids is claimed to 
have no equal. Dealers can secure a handsomely 
bound catalog in which a complete description is given 
upon writing to the Lalance and Grosjean Manufac- 
turing Company, 1900 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
I}linois. 
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TRADEMARK FOR SCISSORS AND SHEARS. 





The United States Patent Office has granted copy- 
rights to The Acme Shear Company, Bridgeport, Con- 


necticut, for the  trade- 

RED SUN marks shown in the accom- 

95,435 an 

Sti der numbers 95,434 and 

ail LE 95.435. The particular 

eo description of goods is 

scissors and shears. The claims were filed May 26, 

1916, and the Company claims use since May 12, 
1916. 


panying illustrations, 
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OPPOSITE SIDES OF THE SEE-SAW. 


The bigness of the little things and the littleness of 
the big things—the ability to properly gauge their 
relative values—are determining factors in the life of 
every man. The man who ignores the small things in 
his haste to grasp the large, and the man who loses 
himself in the small things, indifferent to his larger 
possibilities, are on opposite sides of the see-saw. 
Both are due for the bumps. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


ARKANSAS. 

The Foreman Hardware Company, Foreman, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. It will carry a 
line of automobile accessories, implements, etc., in addition 
to hardware. 

ae IOWA. 

August Neitzel and Nels Olson, Ross, have bought a 
hardware store. 

The Adel Hardware and Implement Company, Adel, has 
purchased the hardware store formerly conducted by the late 


Don A. Blanchard. 
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Austin Cota, Dubuque, has disposed of his interest in the 
hardware and implement business of Cota, Byrne and Cota 
to Victor Seymour. The new firm is Cota, Byrne and 
Seymour. 

E. C. Hutchinson, Moorhead, has opened a hardware and 
implement store. 

B. McKinley, Morning Sun, has disposed of his hardware 
and implement stock to Herman Smith of Wapello. 

A. A. Moore has purchased the P. H. Stewart hardware 
stock at Reinbeck. 

J. W. Jamison hardware stock was sold to Elmer Sandy 
of Garden Grove. 

KANSAS. 

The Union Mercantile Company, Grinnell, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to deal in hard- 
ware, implements, etc. 

Gene Henderson, Smith Center, has purchased the hard- 
ware busirtess of E. W. Luse. 

Ray McDonald, Wells, has sold his hardware store to 
C. F. Kuhlman, who will add a stock of implements. 

MICHIGAN, 

Frank Kinsman, Calumet, has retired from the hardware 
and harness business Of Kinsman and Wagner, Mr. Wagner 
continuing the business. 

MINNESOTA. 

J. Bengston and Sons, Westbrook, have succeeded to the 
hardware and implement business of Jens Redersen and 
Company. 

Nelson Brothers, Oak Park, will open a hardware store. 

Oscar Johnson, Windom, is building a hardware store. 

The Gerdl hardware stock, New Munich, has been sold 
to Joseph Link of Merton. 

The Markuson hardware store, Grey Eagle, has been 
purchased by E. A. Villock of Swanville. 

Ole Hoplin, Lowry, has engaged in the hardware and 
furniture business. 

MONTANA. 

McCain and Johnson Lumber Company, Valentine, has 

added a stock of hardware. 
NEBRASKA. 

Seidel and Anderson, Nickerson, will open a hardware 
store. 

Jeff Withrow, Aurora, has sold his interest in the 
hardware firm of Bishop and Withrow to Vern McDonald. 

The Cozad Hardware Company, Cozad, has sold out to 
Will Thompson. 

Ross, Cowgill and Hart, Central City, have started work 
on a hardware building. 

F. C. H. Adams, Clay Center, has sold his hardware store 
to M. Mooaw of St. Joseph, Missouri. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Sorenson Brothers, Belfield, have succeeded Sorenson and 
Amundson in the hardware, furniture and implement business. 

D. S. Helms, Burt, has engaged in business, his stock 
consisting of hardware, washing machines, automobile ac- 
cessories, etc. 

A. Feick, Neche, will open a hardware store. 

Arthur Wilson, Bathgate, is selling out his 
hardware. 

C. B. Nyhagen, Emerson, has purchased Baker Brothers’ 
hardware stock. 

Hellikason, Shulstad and Company, Forbes, have sold 
their stock of hardware and furniture to S. O. Henderson, 
McHenry. 


stock of 


OKLAHOMA, 

A. R. Helmer, Goteborg, has engaged in business, his 
stock consisting of hardware, sporting goods, automobile 
accessories, gasolene engines, ete. 

OREGON. 

Sam Manning, Amity, has succeeded to the business of 

the Marvin Implement and Hardware Company. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Fire destroyed the Miller hardware store at Carter. 

F. F. Preszler, Timber Lake, has added hardware to his 
general stock. 

. C. Tessin, Milbank, has bought the hardware business 
of B. W. Lanphier. 

Arthur Olson and Herman Knutson, Flandreau, will open 
a hardware store. 

WASHINGTON. 

H. T. Vincent, Creston, is now sole owner of the business 

formerly conducted by Vincent, Gollaher and Company. 
WISCONSIN. 

George Duval, Benton, has sold his hardware store to 
William D. Hird. 

Grover McGeehan and H. L. Everson have their 
interest in the R. J. McGeehan, Son & Company hardware 
business at De Pere to Elmer McGeehan. 

The Gaumnits hardware store, Frederick, 
by fire. . 


sold 


was destroyed 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








It has been generally accepted as an advertising 
axiom that few people in business can reasonably ex- 
pect appreciable results 


from a single plunge 
scence into advertising. The 


public is coming to real- 
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SCHROETER BROS. nem ers’ minds the advan- 
wit-and 019" Washifaton Ave. tages of the merchan- 


dise offered for sale. 
Herewith is shown a portion of the regular weekly 
newspaper full column advertisement of the Schroeter 
Brothers Hardware Company, 717 and 719 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, which was run in 
the St. Louis papers and which is an excellent speci- 
men of persistent advertising. For years, as the 
caption “Weekly Bargain Number 600” testifies, the 
Company has made a practise of regularly and con- 
sistently featuring various items in a one column 
space, with results that are beyond doubt highly satis- 
factory. The advertisements themselves, as may be 
noted, are of the kind that simply must attract: They 
describe the article, illustrate it wherever advisable, 
and finish by quoting a specific price and the parcel 
post weight; and it is the persistent use of advertise- 
ments of this character that brings gratifying returns. 
* * * 


wo rrre rer. Steer ees eee 














When an advertising writer uses discretion in the 
matter of arranging his layouts and selecting the style 


of type for his advertisements, it is but natural that 
the advertisements in question should be read by a 
great majority of the public. Take for instance the 
advertisement shown herewith, which has been re- 
produced from its original space of nine and one-half 
inches in the Harlan, Iowa, Republican. This speci- 
men essentially attracts and is easy to read. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact that an 
advertisement should be easy to read. The modern 
newspaper with its predominance of small body type 


HARDWARE 


A. L& @& Lb. RULE 
We Wish To Announce 


We have a full line of “Alaska” Refrigerators now 

on the floor. See the Alaska Opal Glass lined re- 
_ frigerator before making a selection. 

We also have a full line of “Detroit Vapor” stoves 
on the floor. This stove burns either GASOLINE or 
OIL satisfactorily. Burns like acity gas stove. Just 
light a match and begin to cook. Ten styles $10 and 
up. 

“Clark Jewel” Oil Stoves need no introduction. 
Best and most satisfactory wick stove ‘today on the. 
market. 

A full line of “FRESH” garden seeds. Garden 
Tools of all kinds. 


ws is the aim of this store to give you nothing but good goods. 








ONOMMn MWMMowpa 


e pride ourselves on being good buyers. We beliéve “quality 
long after price is forgotten.” If you are not doing 
business with us now, you will some day—start now! 


A.L. & G.L RULE} 


Pi/A‘INIT:S;: |&' i0' i: L'S 











and its widely-varied array of display type, cannot 
help but give special advantage to the advertiser who 
uses large, uniform styles of type that can be noted 
and read with facility. This is the chief merit of the 
advertisement of A. L. and G. L. Rule, Harlan, Iowa, 
other points worthy of commendation being the dis- 
tinctive border and the short, effective statement of 


‘business principles at the bottom, which kind of state- 


ment is without doubt one of the most appropriate 
means of introducing or closing an advertisement. 
4k * AK 

When the customer walks out of the store without 
having made a purchase, the clerk who loses the sale 
should always remember that not alone his store has 
lost business but that he himself has lost, as his salary 
must of necessity be based upon the amount of busi- 
ness he does for the store. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








INTERESTING PROGRAM ARRANGED FOR 
SUMMER MEETING OF HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 





The summer meeting of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers will be held in 
Detroit, Michigan, with headquarters at Hotel Statler, 
on July 19th, 20th and 21st, as announced some time 
ago in this column. The Michigan Chapter has just 
issued an elaborate invitation to members and guests 
to be present on this occasion and make it the best 
summer meeting ever held by the society. The invi- 
tation includes the members’ ladies, special arrange- 
ments having been made for their entertainment and 
comfort. 

The program provides for a Wednesday morning 
registration session and a lunch in the room adjoining 
the convention hall at noon to avoid waste of time, 
while the ladies will be entertained at a luncheon at 
the Fellowcraft Club. 

In the evening the “get-together” event of the meet- 
ing will take place, in the form of an informal dinner 
and dance at the Fellowcraft Club. 

Thursday will be devoted to a trip to Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, by means of special cars, and one session 
will be held in the University of Michigan, where Pro- 
fessor John R. Allen, President of the Michigan 
Chapter, will show his experimental bureau and equip- 
ment. The Ann Arbor Committee has arranged for 
an organ recital in the Hill Auditorium. 

On Thursday evening, on the return from Ann 
Arbor, there will be a moonlight dance on the steamer 
Pleasure. 

Friday morning will be devoted to a technical ses- 
sion and the ladies will be taken on a shopping tour. 
The afternoon will be devoted to visiting industrial 
plants, for which automobiles will be furnished. 

The following are technical papers for the consid- 
eration of the members: Heat Transmission through 
Building Materials, by Professor John R. Allen; Test 
of a Warm Air Heater, by R. W. Davenport; Flow 
of Air through Galvanized Sheet Metal Ducts, by 
Professor J. E. Emsweiler; Engineering and Cost 
Data Relative to the Installation of Steam Distribut- 
ing Fittings in a Large City, by F. H. Valentine; 
Effect of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Boiler Code on Heating Boilers, by Secretary 
C. W. Obert. 

The members are also receiving from the Michigan 
Chapter a button to be worn during the Summer 
Meeting, showing that the wearer is entitled to par- 
ticipate in all the entertainments and trips. The Sec- 
retaries of the various Chapters are canvassing their 
members. with reference to attending this summer 
meeting. 


Secretary F. K. Davis of the New York Chapter 
has found several who have arranged to take the 
Wolverine Express on the New York Central road at 
5 o'clock on Tuesday, July 18. 

President Fred S. Boltz of the Massachusetts Chap- 
ter has been less successful among his membership. 
President Harry M. Hart of the parent Society will 
head a delegation from the Illinois Chapter and Secre- 
tary Frank G. Phegley has reported that quite a num- 
ber will take the boat from Cleveland and make the 
trip to Detroit. 
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T. J. DOUGLASS AND SON BADLY HURT IN 
AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT. 





T. J. Douglass, 162 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, a well known heating and ventilating engineer, 
and his son, M. J. Douglass, were victims of an auto- 
mobile collision on Saturday, July 8th, when their 
was overturned at North Dearborn and 
West Erie Streets. It is said that a delivery truck 
ran into their car. The elder Mr. Douglass had his 
right arm broken and his spine is also believed to 
He is at the Passavant Hospital 


machine 


have been injured. 
and is reported to be resting easily. The son is at his 
home recovering from minor bruises and cuts. 
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WANTS CATALOGS OF WARM AIR HEATING 
APPARATUS AND SHEET METAL 
SUPPLIES FOR NEW SHOP. 





W. M. Schobinger, who for eight years has been 
in charge of the sheet metal and plumbing shop of E. 
Roy and Son’s hardware store at Shullsburg, Wis- 
consin, will start in business for himself August first 
in that city and requests catalogs of warm air heating, 
steam and hot water apparatus, plumbing and other 


sheet metal supplies. 
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SECURES TRADEMARK FOR WARM AIR 
REGISTERS. 


The Rock Island Register Company, Rock Island, 
Illinois, has sécured copyright on the trademark 
shown in the 
companying  illus- 
tration, under 
number 86,236. 
The particular de- 
scription of goods 
is side wall warm 


ac- 





86.236. 


air registers. The Company claims use since Janu- 
ary 2, 1915, and the claim was filed April 27, 1915. 


+4 
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No man is such a pessimist as to refuse to believe 
the good things he hears about himself. 
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SHIFTING OF LEVER RAISES CENTRAL 
PORTION OF GRATE IN WARM AIR 
HEATER. 


The illustration herewith shows how the shifting 
of the upright lever of the Pyramid Warm Air 
Heater raises 
the center por- 
tion of the 
grate, which 
consists of a 
head to which 
are attached 
sliding bars. 
The result of 
this action on 
the fuel in the 
firepot, it is 





Showing How Shifting of Lever Raises Said, suggests 
Central Portion of Grate in Pyramid ce : 
Warm Air Heater. itself without 


further explanation—rolling the fire to the outside 
and forcing the heat directly against the sides or 
radiating surface of the warm air heater. Fresh 
fuel may then be placed in the middle, leaving the 
fire free to continue burning, and, according to the 
manufacturers, the heat from this ring of fire tends 
to immediately coke the surface of the fresh fuel, 
while the conical shape of the grate concentrates the 
heat near the opening at the top, thus causing almost 
complete combustion of the smoke and gases before 
they escape. It is this feature that is claimed to 
afford perfect adaptability to cheaper grades of soft 
coal. Further information about Pyramid Warm Air 
Heaters can be secured from the Forest City Foundry 
and Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 





The subject of ventilation of school buildings is 
becoming of greater and greater importance with 
every year that passes, as is the entire problem of 
ventilation. In this connection the following article 
which was published in a recent issue of the London, 
England, Domestic Engineering, will be of interest: 

School Ventilation. 


_ To replace an impure atmosphere by a pure one is the 
aim and object of ventilation. Defective ventilation in 
schools is proverbial. Does it arise from ignorance of the 
schoolmaster or of the caretaker, in whose hands rest often 
the ventilation as well as the heating? Why should the 
health of thousands of children of tender age be consigned 
to the mercy of the latter alone, which it most often is, when 
his ideas never soar to a scientific understanding of varying 
atmospherical pressures, conditions, winds and temperatures? 

Many people think that the atmosplitre of a room can be 
changed by a cold current of air rushing in at Some open win- 
dow. There could be no greater error, because\it very often 
causes air rivers, or, in other words, it simply cleaves a way 
through the warmer air, causing a draught in one part and 
an accumulation of vitiated air in another. This can be very 
well illustrated by a running stream. When the current is 
strong how often do we see accumulations of filth in odd 
corners turning upon themselves, unable to join the main 
stream? As the current lessens the whirlpools disappear, 
and the filth gradually finds its way into the main current, and 
is thus carried away. Just imagine a like condition obtaining 
in the classroom. Certain children will be subjected to the 
direct current, whilst others will breathe not only their own 
exhalations, but those of other children, over and over again. 

Can we wonder, then, at the number of pulmonary complaints 
that attack children? The duty of all teachers therefore lies 
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in remedying these defects, and in taking some interest in the 
question of ventilation. 

The air in a classroom ought at least to be thoroughly 
changed three times in the course of an hour. The problem 
of good ventilation lies in achieving this result free from the 
discomfort of draughts. A good open hearth fire will draw 
away 29,000 cubic feet per hour. A classroom measuring 18 
feet by 15 feet and 12 feet high would contain 3,240 cubic 
feet of air space. Allowing that a classroom of such a size 
will accommodate twenty-seven children, and allowing 360 
cubic feet per hour for each child, 9,720 cubic feet of fresh 
air would be required per hour; hence it is clearly seen that 
an open fire will, to all intents and purposes, change the air 
more frequently than is really necessary. The objection to 
a fire as a means of ventilation is that, owing to its powerful 
suction, it causes a draught along the floor between it and 
the door, besides drawing into the room impure air from 
other rooms or corridors. This can be remedied, of course, 
by the introduction of fresh air inlets fixed about four feet 
from the floor and arranged to discharge air in an upward 
direction, all such inlets being of an adjustable kind and com- 
municating by means of shafts with the outside fresh air. 
The area of such tubes should be 2% square inches for each 
child. In summer weather the ventilation of a classroom be- 
comes a little more difficult. Having no fire to draw away 
the air, recourse is had to the windows. But for the efficient 
changing of air when the winds are too boisterous for open 
windows, other means should be provided. All experts agree 
that foul air should be drawn away at the highest point. This 
is efficiently accomplished by the introduction of an automatic 
air extractor fixed in the ceiling in the center of the room, 
and success rests upon the action of the wind playing about 
the head of the extractor protruding through the roof. This 
causes a vacuum inside, which draws up the air from the 
classroom, thus ensuring a continued suction whilst the wind 
lasts. They should be closed in cold weather, because the 
pull from the fire draws down cold air upon the heads of 
the class. 

Perhaps these remarks may aid in a little more interest be- 
ing taken in classroom ventilation. Whenever an effluvium 
lingers in any part of a room it is a clear sign that at that 
point the air is stagnant, and a remedy ought to be applied. 
Open windows are dangerous when the outside temperature 
is very low, even more so than the retention of foul air. It 
is only when the room is empty that it is advisable to open 
all the windows and door and thoroughly flush the room. 
Outside air of a low temperature is only admissible in an 
occupied room when it has been previously heated. This is an 
ideal means of both heating and ventilating a room, provided 
means are taken to extract the foul air at the same time. 


+. 


WARM AIR HEATERS VENTILATE AS WELL 
AS HEAT. ; 





Eminent physicians in all parts of the world are 
said to have declared in favor of the warm air heater 
a as the best means of 
supplying artificial heat 
suited to bodily re- 
quirements, because 
such a system venti- 
lates as well as heats. 
Hence people every- 
where are beginning 
to realize that good 
health depends upon 


Firepot, Ash Pit and Grates of fresh alr, and the 
Vasco-Westwick Warm Air warm air heating plant 


comes eebtent. 40 supplying the evenly heated fresh 
warm air which nature diffuses during the summer 
months. A warm air heater that is claimed to give 
the greatest volume of heat at minimum cost and 
still supply pure, fresh air to all the rooms, is the 
Vasco-Westwick Warm Air Heater. According to 
the manufacturers, this warm air heater has many 
improvements, among which are noted the special 
cast iron packing strip around. the top edge of the 
large radiator, the combustion chamber of extra size, 
the inverted firepot which is larger at the bottom than 
at the top; the large ash pit, and the grates which can 
be easily removed or replaced and provide more grate 
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surface than ordinary. The illustration herewith 
shows the firepot, ash pit and grates. Further in- 
‘formation and details of the special July prices that 
are offered, can be obtained from the V. A. Smith 
Company—John Westwick and Son Company, 213 
West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





HEALTH IS CHIEF CONSIDERATION IN 
HEATING OF ANY BUILDING. 





Heating engineers are generally agreed that in the 
heating of any building, health is the chief factor 
that must be taken 
into consideration. 
Many deaths each 
year are caused by 
bad air diseases, 
and as_ regards 
heating, the prime 
requisite is not 
merely to keep the 
temperature in 
rooms at a certain 
degree but to allow 
also of a thorough 
ventilation at all 
times. The air in 
every room should 





Kelsey Warm Air Generator. 
be changed several times an hour to insure the 


health and comfort of the occupants, and in the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator, shown herewith, this is 
said to be effectively accomplished by its specially de- 
signed construction. In this Generator, the heating 
cylinder contains a number of zig-zag tubes, heated 
directly by the fire, through which an abundance of 
fresh air is said to pass and to be warmed thoroughly 
before going up in separate currents to the rooms 
above. Further details of the construction and oper- 
ation can be secured from the Kelsey Heating Com- 
pany, 301 James Street, Syracuse, New York. 
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WRITE FOR THIS NEW CATALOG OF WARM 
AIR HEATERS AND OTHER BUILDING 
SPECIALTIES. 








It has been said that the American home is famous 
the world over for high standards of comfort and 
convenience, and American men and women are con- 
stantly striving to raise this standard. In this way we 
raise the home from the plane of the house, or from 
a place to eat and sleep, to one where comfort and 
contentment prevail. One of the important means by 
which such a condition is attained is a reliable and 
economical heating plant and system, and the Ma- 
jestic Warm Air Heaters, say the manufacturers in 
their new catalog of Modern Building Specialties, 
stand in the front rank, possessing the quality, ef- 
ficiency and economy that command the attention of 
the shrewd buyer. Dealers are invited to make a 
careful study of this catalog which handsomely illus- 
trates and describes at length the various Majestic 
Warm Air Heaters; pipes, fittings and registers; heat 
regulators, coal chutes, basement windows; garbage 
and package receivers, and other building specialties. 
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Copies will be sent upon request, by the Majestic 
Company, 616 Erie Street, Huntington, Indiana. 
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NO MOISTURE IN CAST IRON RADIATION. 





I take exception to the statement that has been 


-made in regard to the difference between the air sup- 


plied from the hot-air furnace and the air in a room 
heated with direct steam or hot-water radiation when 
no ventilation is supplied. When you supply air from 
a hot-air furnace, the air of the heated room will be 
dryer than the air of a room heated by direct radiation, 
steam or hot water where the doors are kept closed, 
where windows are provided with weather strips and 
where you are simply storing up in the air the mois- 
ture from the body and lungs of the occupants. For 
my part I prefer to breathe the dry air rather than 
take into my lungs the moisture coming from the 
bodies of others. In every well-ventilated room the 
air is dryer when taken from the outside at a tem- 
perature in the neighborhood of zero or even 30 de- 
grees and then raised to a temperature of 70 degrees 
and kept in the room. That air is found to be dryer 
unless moisture is supplied to it. Now in a room 
heated by direct radiation, steam or hot water, no 
moisture goes through the cast iron radiation in the 
room and the moisture that is in the air comes from 
the occupants of the room.—Professor Kinealy. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PROPER VENTILATION. 








It is well worth while for every man to understand 
that abundance of fresh air is not merely theoretically 
a good thing which is to be accepted if it comes his 
way, but that it is a necessity for the preservation of 
health and happiness, and that it is worth taking spe- 
cial pains to procure. It is important that those who 
form and direct public opinion on this subject— 
physicians, architects, engineers, clergymen, teachers, 
school trustees and legislators—should give more at- 
tention to this subject than they have heretofore done, 
and should look to it that the buildings that they plan, 
erect or manage are so constructed and arranged that 
no one should poison himself or others by the air 
which he expires.—John S. Billings, A. M., M. D., in 
Ventilation and Heating. 
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WHO MAKES A DUPLEX GRATING FOR 
PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATER IN 
SIZE 24x36? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Can you advise who makes a duplex grating for 
a pipeless warm air heater in size 24x30? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Detroit, Michigan, July 10, 1916. 


” 
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Arthur A. Kiewitz, well known as an authority on 
heating and ventilation, having been designing engi- 
neer of heating and ventilating of the New York City 
Department of Education for fifteen years, and later 
on New York State representative of the P. D. Beck- 
with Estate, Dowagiac, Michigan, has been appointed 
Architects’ Advisor in the New York Branch of the 
American Radiator Company. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN STARTS MOVEMENT 
FOR ORGANIZED VOCATIONAL TRAINING 








At a luncheon given by Daniel Stern, publisher and 
proprietor of AMERICAN ARTISAN, at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, on Saturday, July 8th, steps were 
taken to make Vocational Education a regular fea- 
ture of Apprentice Training. In other words, if the 
plans of those present, who included leaders in the 
Vocational Education movement and several of the 
prominent men in the sheet metal trade, are carried 
out, as no doubt they will be, every apprentice who 
enters a shop under an apprentice agreement will re- 
ceive, in addition to his shop practice, training in the 





George Harms, 
President, 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 


technical and scientific features of his trade, thereby 
making him a far more efficient workman. 

Among the speakers were: 

Frank L. Glynn, Secretary of the State Board of 
Industrial Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 

George Harms, President of the National Associa- 
tion Sheet Metal Contractors, Peoria, Illinois. 

Professor Arthur F. Payne, of the Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 

William M. Roberts, District Superintendent of 
Chicago Schools in charge of Vocational Education. 

Harry C. Knisely, Director of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, 1912 South 
Western Avenue, Chicago. 

red de Coningh, President of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, 930 West 
19th Street, Chicago. 

Charles S. Peterson, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Board of F.ducation, Chicago. 

David M. Haiaes, Trustee of the National Asso- 


ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors, 1929 West Lake 
Street, Chicago. 

Daniel Stern, Publisher and Proprietor of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

A. George Pedersen, Editor of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN. 

The luncheon and subsequent discussion was in a 
way a sequel to the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Contractors recently 
held in Peoria. 

Mr. Stern started the discussion by calling upon 
William M. Roberts, District Superintendent of Chi- 
cago Schools, who is in charge of the Vocational 
Education Department of the Board of Education of 
Chicago, and Mr. Roberts outlined what had been 
accomplished up to the present time in Chicago. 

Altogether there were in Chicago about 1000 ap- 
prentices in the various trades enrolled in Apprentice 
Classes of the Grade and High Schools of Chicago 
during the year just past Fifteen trades were rep- 
resented, the carpenters being at the top in point of 
numbers, with 260. 

The equipment and facilities provided in these 
classes is of the highest character and as the demand 
for instruction increases the facilities will be increased. 
As it is now, many more apprentices can be accommo- 
dated than are in attendance. 

The training is two-fold. In some trades the 
technical or scientific side appears to be especially im- 
portant, so that is the more prominent part of the 
training in such classes as the electrical workers, for 
instance, attend, while in others there is considerable 
shop practice and actual work being done in the 
classes. 

The classes are attended principally by boys who 
have chosen their trade. What the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago wants is to broaden the scope in such 
a manner that boys between the ages of 14 and 16 
years will attend these various courses for the pur- 
pose of helping them to decide upon the trade in which 
they expect to work, and thereby give them a better 
Start. 

This, Mr. Roberts said, would be made possible if 
the employers would make it clear to the parents that 
in employing an apprentice they would give prefer- 
ence to boys who had taken these Vocational Courses. 

Fred de Coningh, President of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois and of the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago, 
told of the arrangement which the latter organization 
had with the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union, Local 73, 
by which apprentices working in member shops were 
under the control of a Joint Arbitration Board, con- 
sisting of five employers and five members of the 
Union, and how the apprentices were obliged to at- 
tend the Sheet Metal Courses in the Public Schools 
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one half day each week, receiving full pay, and also 
how the Secretary of the Arbitration Board, a Union 
man, made visits of inspection to the various shops to 
make certain that the apprentices received proper 
training in shop work, so that when the four year 
apprenticeship term was completed they would be 
entitled and equipped to fill positions as full-fledged 
journeymen. 

Frank L. Glynn, Secretary of the Board of Indus- 
trial Education of Wisconsin, outlined the plan which 
is now in operation in Wisconsin under State control 
and suggested that the “Try-out’’ method advised by 
Mr. Roberts ought to be made compulsory on parents 
and children, because for instance in Chicago every 
year about 20,000 boys and girls are leaving the 
schools at the age of 14 to 16 years, to go into “blind 
alley jobs,” positions such as errand boys, cleaners, 
delivery boys, etc., in which they learn little or noth- 
ing of practical value for their future livelihood. By 
making it compulsory for these boys and girls to 
attend Vocational Courses during these two years 
even though they be working part of the time, they 
would be far better equipped to go into some trade 
or business with a prospect of rapid or at least sure 
progress. 

Charles S. Peterson, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education of Chicago, stated 
that he, and the entire Board, realized the vital im- 
portance of Vocational Education. In these days, he 
said, we must use our heads as well as our hands, 
so it is only proper that we, the Public, should pro- 
vide suitable training for the head co-ordinate with 
the training the employers give the young people who 
come into their shops to learn the trade. He promised 
the hearty support of the Board and requested that 
suggestions as to what, specifically, was deemed ad- 
visable be sent to the Board of Education. 

George Harms, Peoria, Illinois, President of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
spoke of the work which that organization, through 
its Apprentice Committee, had done and announced 
that, at the suggestion of Mr. Stern, he would in a 
few weeks appoint a Standing Committee, to be 
known as the Committee on Vocational Education, 
the duty of which, among others, would be to impress 
upon the employers the necessity for having their 
apprentices receive proper teachnical instruction. This 
Committee would in a measure work in conjunction 
with the Apprentice Committee. 

Professor Payne, of the Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, Illinois, told of the splendid co-opera- 
tion which he had had from the Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Peoria, the members of which 
had taken a keen interest in the Course arranged for 
Sheet Metal Apprentices at the Institute, both by 
making it obligatory on their apprentices to attend the 
Course regularly and by furnishing material for the 
shop work which was done by the students of this 
Course. 

He also emphasized the necessity for compulsory 
methods to insure the regular attendance of appren- 
tices and endorsed the suggestion of Mr. Roberts, that 
employers give preference in their choice of appren- 
tices to those who had taken a preliminary course in 
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Vocational Education, even going to the extent of 
having extra credit given to such apprentices in the 
form of a shortening of the apprenticeship period. 

Mr. Stern suggested that the employers might co- 
operate even further with the educational authorities 
by offering special prizes to students at the Vocational 
Courses and offered to contribute on behalf of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN a number of cash prizes for 
specially meritorious work, to be distributed by the 
sheet metal contractors. These prizes he was aware 
it might not be possible to award through the Board 
of Education, but the employers would no doubt find 
a way to overcome that difficulty. 

Harry C. Knisely, who during the time he was Pres- 
ident of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago took the first steps to secure Vocaticnal 
Training for Sheet Metal Apprentices in the Chicago 
Public Schools endorsed Mr. Stern’s suggestion that 
the contractors provide some way of offering prizes 
for good work in the Vocational Training Classes. 





David M. Haines, 
Trustee, 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 


David M. Haines, who is an officer of both Chicago 
organizations, of the State and the National Asso- 
ciations of Sheet Metal Contractors, who has taken 
an-active part in the Vocational Training movement 
in Chicago, brought out the point that by inducing 
the Union workers to take a more active interest in 
the movement progress would be far more likely of 
its fullest measure of success. 

Acting upon this suggestion Mr. de Coningh stated 
that he would issue a call for another meeting, to be 
held under the auspices of the Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Chicago on August fifth, at 12:30 
P. M., at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, to which 
all of those present at this meeting would be invited 
and that in addition invitations would be extended to 
William Hines, Kansas City, Missouri, President of 
the International Union of Sheet Metal Workers; 
Thomas Redding and Thomas Walsh, President and 
Secretary respectively of the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
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Union, Local 73, of Chicago; Jacob Loeb, President 
of the Board of Education of Chicago, and John D. 
Shoop, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 

At this meeting further plans will be considered and 
acted upon to bring about the extension of Vocational 
Training on the lines suggested by the speakers in 
the foregoing. 

The following letters have been received from 
some of the gentlemen who were present at the lunch- 


eon given by Mr. Stern: 
Letter from President George Harms. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

To properly promote Association work, the de- 
velopment of the trade in general is very important 
and the committee appointed for this purpose by the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
will have an abundance of work to take care of. 

To properly develop the Sheet Metal Business, it 
is of the utmost importance thet the very best of 
material be used and that the workmanship be first- 





Harry C. Knisely, 
Director, 

Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Agsociaticn of Illinois. 
class in every respect. To accomplish the latter, it is 
necessary that the Sheet Metal Workers be thoroughly 
educated in the lines that they are to follow. For 
this purpose, Vocational Training and Apprentice- 
ship education must be considered. 

On the invitation of AMERICAN ARTISAN, a meet- 
ing to consider this proposition was held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, Saturday, July 8th. 

Among those in attendance were: Professor Payne 
of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois ; 
Professor Glynn of the Wisconsin University, Madi- 
son Wisconsin; William M. Roberts, District Super- 
intendent of Chicago Schools; Charles S. Peterson, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Chicago 
School Board; Harry C. Knisely, Chicago; Fred de 
Coningh, President of the Illinois State Association; 
D. M. Haines, Secretary of the Illinois State Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois; Daniel Stern and A. George 
Pedersen of AMERICAN ARTISAN, the writer and a 
number of other gentlemen. 
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It was the consensus of opinion that the Sheet Metal 
Contractors in general should be urged to see that the 
bill now before Congress pertaining to Vocational 
Education is given proper support; also that the 
School Boards in the different cities and towns be 
requested to take this up and see that proper provision 
is made for this course of study. 

The support of the Trade Journals for this work is 
needed to bring it to the notice of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors and to the public at large, and I would 
ask you, therefore, to give this work as much publicity 
as possible. 

A meeting of the same gentlemen will be held again 
on August 5th, and others interested in Vocational 
Education will be invited to attend. 

Yours truly, 
, GeorGeE Harms. 

Peoria, Illinois, July 10, 1916. 

Letter from Professor Payne. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

It speaks well for the progressiveness of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN that you are taking the lead in considering 
and supporting Industrial Education. 

There are many weighty reasons for the present 
urgent demand for Industrial Education, the first of 
which is that our national prosperity depends upon 
our industries, and that after agriculture, the greater 
proportion of our people are engaged in the indus- 
tries. Another reason that I feel is sometimes over- 
emphasized is the breakdown of the apprenticeship 
system. But one of the most forceful reasons is a 
result of the great war now raging in Europe. 

The United States Department of Labor reports that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, there 
were 173,208 skilled tradesmen admitted to this coun- 
try. It will be of interest to you to know that 1,047 
of these were journeymen tinners. It is an undis- 
puted fact that 60 percent of the skilled mechanics in 
this country at the present time were born and 
trained in foreign countries. 

That we cannot in the future depend upon the 
supply of foreign trained skilled workers is certain; 
one has only to think of the appalling loss of life in 
the European war to realize that the steady flow of 
skilled craftsmen from England, Germany, France, 
Russia, Austria and Belgium is very effectually 
stopped. This forces us to the conclusion that we 
must train our own workers in the industries if we 
are to have any; it also compels us to face the results 
of our vacillating, half-hearted policy in this matter. 

This leads us up to the next questions: How is 
this training to be done? Where shall it be done? 
Who is going to do it? | 

Many answers are being given to these questions. 
The National Association of Manufacturers have or- 
ganized an association within themselves, which is 
called the National Association of Corporation 
Schools; this is an organization whose purpose is to 
gather and tabulate the facts, to ascertain the best 
practice and methods, and to determine the course 
of study of schools supported and maintained within 
the factories at their own expense. There are at 
present about 125 of these schools in this country to- 
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day, and their number is continually increasing. 

There are other more or less important answers to 
these questions, but to my notion there is only one 
answer that will definitely and satisfactorily answer 
all three questions, and that is, that the training must 
be done in the public schools, during the day time, 
by specially trained teachers employed at public ex- 
pense. It should be done in the public schools as a 
matter of justice to the boy and to the manufac- 
turers. 

Everyone contributes more or less, in one form or 
another, to the expense of the public school system, 
and it is not fair that the manufacturers shall again 
be obliged to pay for that which the schools have 
failed to do. 

Public money is used without question for training 
in the higher vocations, such as teachers, engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, agriculturists: Why not 
for the skilled trades? 

This training should be given during the day time 
because it is physically impossible for a young boy 
to work eight or ten hours every day, hurry home 
for his supper, change his clothes, and hurry to night 
school and do good work. It is also very unfair to 
the boy who has a right to his leisure time and recrea- 
tion. 

I do not mean by this that night schools should not 
be established, but at best they are only a crutch to 
help us over a bad place; they are not the real solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The question of who shall teach them is a most 
serious one. It is essential that the teacher shall be 
a trained worker in the trade; he must have had actual 
trade experience, and he must also be a trained 
teacher, who has been trained in the process of con- 
veying knowledge to other people. The task of get- 
ting such teachers is the most difficult of all the prob- 
lems that have to do with industrial education. 

That industrial education is a logical function of 
the public schools is admitted without question by the 
most prominent educators, many of whom are not at 
all satisfied with present conditions in the schools. 

Judge Andrew S. Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for the State of New York, says: ‘When 
we consider what the schools fail to give the children, 
and the things the schools hold them to, we are com- 
pelled to admit that the lives of the children are be- 
ing wasted.” Judge Draper surely must have been 
thinking of formal grammar when he made that state- 
ment. All of us have painful recollections of that 
ceaseless meaningless drill on verbs, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, conjunctions, and that awful subjunctive 
mood, predicates and infinitives. We were drilled 
on these day after day and year after year, the idea 
being that we must know this formal grammar, so 
that we could the more easily learn Latin and Greek, 
French or German when we got into the high school 
or college. 

They disregarded the fact that 90 percent of the 
children do not even enter high school, and that 72 
percent of all the boys in this country today leave 
school before they have finished the sixth grade. 
These figures are taken from reports issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
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Dr. Claxton, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, says: “The children of today will have 
to face a fiercer democracy when they become the 
men and women of tomorrow, and unless they are 
fitted by a comprehensive Vocational Training to suc- 
cessfully meet the great complexities of life, which 
are bound to face them when they leave the public 
schools, our educational system will have failed of 
its purpose.” 

The three great factors to be considered in the 
formation of any worthwhile educational system are: 

(1) Development of true manhood and _ true 
womanhood. 

(2) Preparation for good citizenship with its at- 
tendant responsibilities and duties. 

(3) Education which will insure a livelihood. 

The one great need of the advocates of Industrial 
Education is organized support. This should come 





William M. Roberts, 
District Superintendent of Chicago Schools, 
In Charge of Vocational Education Department. 


from the workers, the manufacturers and the trade 
papers, and I am glad for the stand that AMERICAN 
ARTISAN has taken in this matter which, I am sure, 
will have a large influence in crystallizing the thought 
and action of the manufacturers and workers in the 
Sheet Metal Trades. 


ARTHUR FRANK PAYNE. 
Chicago, Illinois, July 10, 1916. 
The following article has been received by 


AMERICAN ARTISAN from William M. Roberts, Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Chicago Schools, in Charge of 
the Vocational Training Department of the Board of 
Iducation : 

Apprentice Training in Chicago Public Schools. 


The employers in the building trades in Chicago have 
taken an advanced stand in the matter of apprentice training. 
. In the absence of any state law relating to the school training 
of learners in industry, the employers in five of the building 
trades are sending their apprentices to the public high schools 


for a portion of their working time without loss of pay. In 
all cases the associations of employers and the unions of 
employes in the trades concerned are co-operating. 
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The trades involved are the following: 

The Sheet Metal Trade, represented by the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Chicago, and the Amalgamated 
Association of Sheet Metal Workers, Local 73. Apprentices 
attending, about 30, at the Harrison Technical High School, 
West Twenty-fourth Street and Marshall Boulevard, one- 
half day each week throughout the school year. The boys 
report at 8 o’clock and are dismissed about 11:30. The teach- 
er is a practical mechanic with a good technical education. 
The instruction is on layout work, with a sufficient amount of 
bench work to make certain that the apprentice can construct 
the projects he lays out. 

The Carpentry Trade, represented by the Carpenter Con- 
tractors’ Association and the Carpenters’ District Council. 
About 275 boys attend for three solid months, January, Feb- 
ruary and March of each year, during the four years of their 
apprenticeship, five days a week, six hours a day. 

The Electrical Construction Trade, by co-operation of the 
Electrical Contractors’ Association and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 134. About 140 
apprentices, when all are going. These attend the Crane 
Technical High School, one morning of each week (four 
hours) throughout the school year. At the end of June this 
year twenty-five apprentices received certificates of gradua- 
tion from the four-year course. 

Plumbers’ Helpers, by agreement between the Master 
Plumbers’ Association and the Plumbers’ Union. About 175 
enrolled, all at the Lane Technical High School, where they 
attend for one morning of each week (four hours) through- 
out the school year. About 30 have just completed a four 
years’ course and will receive certificates. 

Plasterers’ Apprentices, about 120 in number, attend the 
Harrison School for one full day of each week for four of 
the winter months. This is by agreement between the Em- 
ploying Plasterers’ Association and the Plasterers’ Union. 

The apprentices above enumerated are in the building 
trades, but there are groups of apprentices employed in three 
other trades who are attending the public high schools— 
the printers, about 300 when all are enrolled, and the bakers, 
about 100. Besides, there is one class of machinists’ appren- 
tices. All attend for one-half day each week, the printers 
at the Harrison, the bakers at the Lane and the machinists 
at the Crane. 

Practical mechanics with technical training are employed 
as teachers. The instruction relates mainly to “the reason 
why,” but there is in nearly all cases some shop work done 
by the students, to illustrate standard methods of construction. 
The aim of the instruction is to make intelligent workmen, 
well grounded in the theory underlying the processes of the 
trade, and able to do good “head work” as well as good 
hand work. 

The Next Step in Advance. 

I quote here from a paper presented to the National Edu- 

cation Association by myself on this point: 


“The system in operation in Chicago needs two supple- 
mentary provisions to make it complete. It must provide for 
some supervision of the boy when at work, to see that he 
has a fair opportunity to learn his trade; and it must also 
provide for some preliminary training before entering the 
trade. I wish to enlarge on this latter point. 


“We find, when the apprentices come to us, that we have 
caught them too late. We should have had them several years 
earlier. Every year in Chicago over 10,000 boys between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age leave school to go to work; 
7,000 are fourteen years old and 3,000 are fifteen years old; 
4,000 are only up to the sixth grade or below; 4,600 leave in 
the seventh and eighth grades, and only 1,400 are above the 
eighth grade. They cannot enter any trade as apprentices, 
for no skilled trade will take them until they are sixteen years 
old. They work in factories, in stores, or as errand boys, 
telegraph messenger boys, and in other jobs of that kind, and 
few of the jobs are worth remaining in, for they offer no 
future. In this year and a half to two years they are not 
learning much that will be of use to them in after life. It is 
from this class of boys that most of the trade apprentices 
come. Their parents have, in many cases, fully intended at 
the time they were fourteen that they should have a chance 
to learn a trade, but, while waiting for their sixteenth birth- 
day, have permitted them to work around town at whatever 
odd jobs they could get. This is a grave mistake. If the boy 
has made up his mind that he wants to be a sheet metal work- 
er, a carpenter or an electrician, and his parents know that 
the way is open for him, he should not be permitted to waste 
two years of the best part of his youth. 


_ “The high schools offer him a chance to study his trade 
in these two years. There are two-year courses in carpentry, 
in electrical work, in pattern-making, in machine-shop prac- 
tice, sheet metal work, etc., which take the boys over about 
the same theoretical and practical work that the apprentices 
are doing in our apprentice classes. Not many are taking 
these courses, for there is no assurance that when a boy gets 
through he will be taken into the trade as an apprentice. 
There are some restrictions, not entirely in accord with 
American ideas of fair play, which ought to be abolished, and 
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one of these is the restriction of apprenticeship in some trades 
to sons of the journeymen and sons of the employers. 

“Now the next step in advance for the instruction of 
apprentices in Chicago is this: To require apprentices to take 
the pre-apprentice courses offered in the public schools. If 
the son of a carpenter, or an electrical worker, or a plumber, 
or the son of the employer, has made up his mind at fourteen 
or fifteen that he is going to follow his father’s trade, he 
should be required to take at least the two-year trade course 
in school. This the employers and the unions could require 
as a part of their apprentice regulations.” 

I wish to suggest here to the employers’ associations, as 
well as to the unions concerned, that times have been moving 
rapidly in the matter of Apprentice Training, and some of the 
cities are just a little ahead of Chicago in the matter of Pre- 
apprentice Training. In Minneapolis, for example, there are 
working agreements which provide for giving preference to 
boys who have studied their trades in school for two years; 
and they not only give those boys the preference when em- 
ploying apprentices, but they start them on the third year of 
the scale of wages. 

Heretofore unions have been suspicious of trade schools, 
fearing that they would tend to crowd the trades and thus 
lower wages; but such results have never followed, and in 
most cities where the schools are co-operating with the trades, 
as in Chicago, Minneapolis and Buffalo, the feeling is cordial. 


en 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS EXTENDS THANKS 
TO AMERICAN ARTISAN. 





It will be remembered that the Peoria Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association stood sponsor for an Ap- 
prenticeship Prize Contest during the recent Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors held in Peoria, Illinois, and that in con- 
nection with same AMERICAN ARTISAN donated $25.00 
in cash toward the prize fund. 

The following acknowledgement has been received 
from Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary of the National 
Association : 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I am directed by the Convention, held at Peoria, 
June 2oth, to extend the thanks of this Association for 
your generous gift of $25.00 in cash to the Apprentice- 
ship Prize Contest. 

Your thoughtfulness in this respect is highly appre- 
ciated, and made it possible at the Peoria Convention 
to substantially reward apprentices competing for 
prizes. 

' Very truly yours, 
Epwin L. SEABROOK, 
Secretary. 
Philadelphia, July 12, 1916. 





MICHIGAN SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
PLAN FIELD DAY AT JACKSON. 

The Saginaw, Michigan, Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association held a banquet and a cost conference re- 
cently which occupied the afternoon and evening, with 
members from Flint, Bay City, Alma and Midland as 
guests. It proved a gratifying success, according to 
Secretary Adam F. Martin. 

A Field Day for the State Association is being 
planned for July 22 at Jackson, Michigan, at which 
baseball games, foot races and other sports will be 
a feature. Prizes will be awarded to the winners. 


-or 








The Oeschger Rustproof and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, has engaged in the rustproof- 
ing of metals and general manufacturing business 
with a capital stock of $50,000. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 


TINSMITH 











PATTERNS FOR GABLE MOULDINGS. top and bottom horizontal returns rake from the gable 
mouldings. During the developing processes these 
BY 0. W. KOTHE. returns must be modified so as to keep all vertical 


The sheet metal mechanic who is not accustomed to members straight in line with the eye. There is much 
laying out cornice patterns finds the different forms to be studied out with each one of these gables; how- 


of gables or pedi- 
ments a stumbling 
block. It would 
be best if the 
draftsman would 
adopt some sys- 
tem in learning 
cornice cutting, be- 
cause when mixing 
the problems ‘to- 
gether that have 
different methods 
involved, it is very 
apt to confuse the 
workman, and the 
- entanglemen‘ lines 
are soon forgotten. 
If the workman 
has a good knowl- 
edge of pipe work, 
he can lay out 
cornice work after 
due study. Cornice 
gable and a gable 
skylight are sim- 
ilar, and so is an 
inclined tee 
branch, and if the 
draftsman makes 
the effort to study 
along such a sys- 
tem then such pat- 
tern drafting can 
soon be put in a 
nut shell and asso- 
ciated to either the 
three principles in 
drafting. 

The gable 
shown in No. 1 
miters over a flat 
wash or _ cornice 
covering ; while 
No. 2 miters on an 
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RAKING PEDIMENT 






PITCHED WASH 
WITH GABLE 
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Development of Patterns for Gable Mouldings. 














inclined wash or covering. This style is used on large ever, in this case all patterns are shown in one stretch- 
work to drain the top of cornice, and so the gable out, which can be easily segregated and developed 
moulding must be cut on a double angle on the — similarly as follows. 

bottom. No. 3 shows a raking pediment, where the For the gable No. 1 draw the right angle A B C, 
gable rakes from a horizontal moulding, or the hori- and draw the pitch line B C to the proper angle; then 
zontal moulding raking from the gable as in this case. at right angles to it draw the section through moulding 


Then in No. 4 is shown a broken pediment where the 


“A” and divide all curved lines in equal spaces; also 
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number all points and bends. For pattern pick the 
stretchout from section and step it off at right angles 
to pitch line, and through these points draw your 
stretchout lines parallel to pitch line. Now where all 
lines intersect the right angle or miter lines in lines 
A B and A C project lines in to stretchout until they 
reach lines having similar number, after which connect 
these points with lines and the pattern as shown by 
A B C is finished. 

For the second gable we can use the same angle and 
section and the same center miter line A C; but for 
the lower end we must develop a true miter line to 
conform to the pitch of cornice wash. Draw the 
pitch line as e-f, and reproduce section “A” with all 
its points to the position shown by “C,” and from these 
points drop lines onto pitch line; then from these 
points project them horizontally through gable mould- 
ing. In this way you cut lines in points 1’, 2’, 3’, 4’, 


_ 5’, etc., and when a line is traced through these points 


the pattern as shown by E D C is developed the same 
as explained above. 

When the lower part of pediment must be raked, 
then draw your construction lines as explained above 
for the other gables, and with dividers pick the points 
from line a-b and transfer them on line c-d, and from 
these points erect them thus cutting lines drawn from 
section “A.” Trace a line through these points and 
you have the modified section or stay for the return 
moulding; then continue with the pattern as above 
explained until developed as shown by F D C’. 

The rake for the returns of the broken pediment 
No. 4, is developed exactly the same way and the pat- 
tern is shown by F GH. To develop the returns, pick 
the stretchout from the modified sections F and H and 


-stem it off below the sections, after which drop lines 


into stretchout thus cutting lines having similar num- 
ber; thus finishing patterns “F’ and “H” for the re- 
turns for the broken pediment No. 4. The section “I” 
shows the development of a square miter and the pat- 
tern is shown by “I” and illustrates the method for 
developing the pattern for horizontal cornice in No. 1. 


HIGH QUALITY SHEET METAL ORNAMENTS. 


For interior and exterior decorations of residences, 
office buildings, public buildings and other structures, 
sheet metal ornaments offer a wide field of applica- 
tion. These ornaments are made in a great variety of 
styles and designs, ranging from trade signs, through 
ceilings, capitals, rosettes, festoons, garlands, modil- 
lions, wreaths, volutes, scrolls, shields, etc., to statu- 
ary and similar decorative work. When such orna- 
ments have a beautiful appearance, are durably con- 
structed and can be easily applied, as is said to be the 
case with Gerock Sheet Metal Ornaments and Statu- 
ary, they reflect credit on the work and tend to en- 
hance the merits of these articles in general. The in- 
creasing demand of owners for decorations for their 
buildings presents to the sheet metal worker real op- 
portunities for extending the utilities of sheet metal 
ornaments, whose beauty and durability will spell 
greater progress to the trade. Further information 
and details of their entire line can be obtained from 
the Gerock Brothers Manufacturing Company, 1227 
South Vanderventer Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR VENTILATOR. 





George H. Russell, Florence, Alabama, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under number 
1,189,488, for a ven- 
tilator described 
herewith: A _venti- 
lator comprising a 
stack, a shell sur- 
rounding the same, 
a bowl carried by 
the upper end por- 
tion of the shell, the 
shell projecting up- 
wardly within the 
upper end of the 
bowl to provide an 
annnular flange, the bowl having drain apertures ad- 
jacent the said flange, a basin and baffle arranged with- 
in the bowl above the shell, and drain tubes extending 
from the said basin through the bowl. 











AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
WILL MEET SEPTEMBER I! TO 16 
AT CLEVELAND. 





The Annual Convention of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association and of the American Institute of 
Metals will be held September 11 to 16 at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


a. 
~-os 


SHEET AND TIN PLATE WAGE COMMITTEES 
TO MEET AT DETROIT, JULY 18TH. 





Officers of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers and representatives of manu- 
facturers in the central west will meet at Detroit, July 
18th, in an effort to agree upon wage scales for the 
year ending June 30, 1917. At the conference re- 
cently held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, scales pro- 
posed by the Amalgamated association, providing ad- 
vances of about 15 percent, were rejected. 





DAVID RANKEN, JR. SCHOOL TO HOLD 
EXHIBITION AND CLOSING EXERCISES, 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 19. 





The Seventh Annual Exhibition and Closing Exer- 
cises of the David Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical 
Trades, located at the corner of Finney and Newstead 
Avenues, St. Louis, Missouri, will be held at eight 
o’clock Wednesday evening, July 19th, in the school 
building. All sheet metal men and their friends are 


cordially invited to be present. 
sliactisctidiiaiainianieelsis 


AMERICAN ARTISAN WANT AD SECURES 
GOOD POSITION FOR SHEET METAL 
WORKER. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Please discontinue my advertisement in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN. I have had the best results from it. 
Thanking you, I remain, 
J. L. CHAMBERS. 
Marshfield, Oregon, July 5, 1916. 
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PRESIDENT HARMS APPOINTS COMMITTEE POOR WAY TO PROMOTE SHEET METAL 


TO CONSIDER RELATIONS BETWEEN 
NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS OF SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS. 





President George Harms, of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors, in the following 
letter announces the appointment of a committee 
which is to work out a plan for a better understanding 
between and a more efficient affiliation of the State 
and Local Associations with the National organiza- 
tion: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

At the National Convention held in Peoria, the 
President was requested to appoint a Committee 
whose duty it shall be to consider the relations be- 
tween National, State and Local Associations, and 
see that a better understanding and a proper affilia- 
tion between them be brought about. 

This Committee, if necessary, is to suggest changes 
in the constitution and by-laws and are to make a 
report to the Secretary of the National Association 
early enough so that any changes may be submitted 
to the membership at large, and considered at the next 
Convention. 

On this Committee, I have named, George Van 
Landegend, Holland, Michigan; D. M. Haines, Chi- 
cago; W. E. Lamneck, Columbus, Ohio, the first 
named being Chairman of the Committee. 

Anyone having suggestions to offer, with reference 
to this work may correspond with the members of 
this Committee. 

Yours truly, 
GrEorGE Harms, President. 


Peoria, Illinois, July to, 1916. 
ee 


FREE SAMPLES OF WASH BOILER HANDLES. 











Free samples of wash boiler handles can be obtained 
by manufacturers of tinware from the Berger Broth- 








Keystone Wash Boiler Handle. 


ers Company, Philadelphia. The Company offers 
various styles and sizes of their Keystone handles for 
square or oval wash boilers, one of which is shown 
herewith. The clips of these handles are described 
as being made from heavy sheet steel of the best 
quality, brightly tinned and nicely finished, and having 
cupped ends to receive the shoulders of the wood, 
with countersunk holes, so that when the heavy rivets 
are upset and drawn tight, the wood can not become 
loose. The manufacturers claim that the Keystone 
handles will outlast any boiler, and are prepared to 
send samples and full particulars of each type. Those 
who are interested should write to the Berger Broth- 
ers Company, 229-231 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS. 





Generally speaking, a man is to be commended for 
making use of newspaper advertising to create busi- 
ness, but while Andrew Wightman, Peekskill, New 
York, is entitled to credit for this proof of his pro- 
gressiveness, it is to be regretted that he had such an 
advertisement published in the June 24th issue of the 
Peekskill Highland Democrat, as is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. In this advertisement 


ROOFING 


Why don’t you try ASPHALT SHINGLES on that old Roof 

















of yours? 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD SHINGLES 
OUTLAST THE BUILDING 
ENDORSED BY ALL FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


Supplied in Red and Green Colors. 
Let us show you samples and quote you prices. 


Our work can be relied upon. 


Andrew Wightman 


Roofer and Sheet Metal Worker 


806 CENTRAL AVENUE PEEKSKILL, N. Y, 


N. Y. ’Phone 918 


BO 3582w4 








Newspaper Advertisement Boosting Asphalt Shingles. 
Published by Sheet Metal Ccntractor. 


which was five and a half inches deep and two col- 
umns wide, Mr. Wightman who, it will be noted, styles 
himself “Roofer and Sheet Meta! Worker,” certainly 
has made a poor attempt of pushing his sheet metal 
business, for the only way one would know that he 
was in that business is by the three words under his 
name, “Sheet Metal Worker.” All the rest of the 
advertisement is about a material which is inferior 
in every way to sheet metal, and yet he devotes eleven 
inches, running column measure, almost entirely to 
boom asphalt shingles, when every argument he brings 
up in its favor would have been just as true—and 
more so—about metal shingles. Evideutly there is an 
opening for a real sheet metal contractor in Peekskill, 
New York—one that believes in his business; one that 
believes in the material which he uses; one that be- 
lieves in boosting the business out of which he de- 
rives his livelihood and profit. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
WILL PAY EMPLOYES ENLISTED IN 
ARMY ON MEXICAN BORDER. 





Announcement was made at Fort Harrison, Indiana, 
where the Indiana National Guard is mobilized, that 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, for the 
time being at least, will pay the wages of employes 
who are enlisted for service on the Mexican border. 
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SHEET METAL WORKER PRODUCES WORK 
OF ART WITH ORDINARY TINSMITH’S 
TOOLS. 





In the accompanying illustration is shown a repro- 
duction of a bust hammered by hand with ordinary 








Woman’s Head Hammered from 18-Ounce Copper by Sidney 
Volk, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

tinsmith’s tools from 18-ounce copper. The bust is to 
represent “A Mother’s Grief,’ according to Sidney 
Volk, of the Benton Sheet Metal and Furnace Works, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, who executed the work. 
The head is the size of a normal woman and weighs 
12 pounds. The “hair” is 28 gauge hair wire soldered 
on. 

This is not the first of Mr. Volk’s work in this line, 
for several years ago he hammered out a bust of 
former President Taft. 





A. M. BASMAN COMPANY ORGANIZED TO 
TAKE OVER SHEET METAL BUSINESS 
FOUNDED BY A. M. BASMAN 
SEVEN YEARS AGO. 





A. M. Basman Company succeeds to the sheet metal 
business founded by A. M. Basman, at 468 and 470 
West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan, seven years ago. 
The corporation will occupy the same quarters but 
will in the near future add a building 50x70 feet, 
thereby almost doubling the size of the plant. 

The products of the Company are fireproof all- 
metal doors, elevator enclosures, steel stairs, mar- 
quises and other sheet metal products, including the 
Detroit Ventilator of which A. M. Basman, Presi- 
dent of the Company, is the patentee. 

The business was started in a small way by A. M. 
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3asman who for 21 years previous had been con- 
nected with the W. J. Burton Company, also of De- 
troit, and has grown until it is one of the largest 
sheet metal enterprises in Michigan. 


o> 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








MAILING LISTS. 

From the Macomb Sheet Metal Works, Macomb, Illinois. 
Kindly advise where we can purchase rural route 

mailing lists. 

Ans.—Ross Gould List and Letter Company, 810 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

HEAT REGULATORS. 

From Edward A. Schmidt, Grand Rapids, Wisconsin. 

Please tell me who manufactures warm air heat 
regulators. 

Ans.—American Thermostat Company, Newark, 
New Jersey; Beers Brothers Thermostat Company, 
Rochester, New York; Rollyn Hawkins Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Electric Heat 
Regulator Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

SHEET ZINC. 

From The Com-Fort Washer Factory, Lynch, Nebraska. 
Kindly tell us who manufactures sheet zinc. 
Ans.—Illinois Zinc Company, Peru, Illinois; and 

Matthiessen and Hegeler Zinc Company, LaSalle, 

Illinois. 

ADDRESS OF LATTIMER WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 

From the Stove Dealers Supply Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 

consin. 

Can you give us the address of the Lattimer 
Williams Manufacturing Company ? 

Ans.—This firm is now known as the Lattimer 
Stove Company and is located at 391 West Spring 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

MAGIC TRAMMEL POINTS. 


From Mr. Frank Prairie, 3424 South State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Please tell me who manufactures the Magic tram- 
mel points. 
Ans.—The Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich- 
igan. 
SHEET COPPER. 

From The Com-Fort Washer Factory, Lynch, Nebraska. 
Kindly advise where we can get sheet copper. 
Ans.—Charles H. Besly and Company, 124 North 

Clinton Street; Detroit Copper and Brass Roiling 

Mills, 111 North Jefferson Street; C. G. Hussey and 

Company, 220 North Jefferson Street; and Merchant 

and Evans Company, 347 North Sheldon Street; all 

of Chicago, Illinois. 





TRUE PATRIOTISM IS WORLD WIDE. 





Patriotism is an ancient virtue that flourished long 
before others which perhaps make in the long run 
more for human welfare, but are less acclaimed of 
song and story. Patriotism of a high order of course 
regards the good of others, especially of others in a 
body of impersonal humanity, above one’s own. But 
such brotherly love and humanity must logically 
merge very soon into love of all, including those be- 
yond the bounds of the national unit—Mary Stanhope. 
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Fishing-Reel. Reuben B. Benjamin, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Benjamin-Sellar Manufacturing Company. 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 2, 1914. 

1,189,249. Tubular Lantern. Theodore A. Glende and 
William B. Frankenstein, Rochester, N. Y., assignors to 
oo Stamping Company, Rochester, N. Y. Filed Oct. 
, 1915. 


1,189,232. 


Ralph W. Hibbard, Burns, Ore. 


1,189,255. Camp-Stove. 
Filed July 20, 1915. 


William Kincaid 


1,189,261. Heating and Baking Stove. 
Filed Aug. 


and William Avis Clarke, Glen Ferris, W. Va. 
d, 1915. 

1,189,295. End-Gate Lock. 
D. Filed Sept. 28, 1915. 

1,189,301. Stove. 
Filed Dec. 30, 1915. 

1,189,389. Combined Grate-Fender and Ash-Pan. 
M. Ryan, Hawkinsville, Ga. Filed April 21, 1915. 

1,189,404. Clamp for Hose and the Like. Fred J. Stulp, 
Muskegon, Mich. Filed April 17, 1915. 

1,189,442. Bottle-Holder. John W. Gheen, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed March 25, 1916. ; 

1,189,519. Lawn-Mower. John B. Word, Latrobe, Cal., 
assignor of two-thirds to James M. Vogeli, Sacramento, Cal. 
Filed Oct. 25, 1915. : ' : 

1,189,555. Stropper. William James Francis, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Filed Jan. 18, 1915. ; ‘ 7 

1,189,561. Pliers. George W. Griminger, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, assignor of one-half to Charles Roy Lose, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. Filed April 25, 1916. 

1,189,624. Automatic Hose-Coupling. Edward J. Rohr- 
bacher, Seattle, Wash., assignor, by direct and mesne assign- 
ments, to Romort Manufacturing Company, Seattle, Wash. 
Filed Sept. 10, 1914. 

1,189,631. Fish-Hook. 
Y. Filed Feb, 28, 1916. ; 

1,189,644. Regulator for Dampers and the like. 
A. Wildt, Scranton, Pa. Filed June 12, 1913. 

1,189,655. Square. John E. Bittner, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Filed Nov. 25, 1913. 

1,189,679. Clothes-Line Holder. 
ark, N. J. Filed June 13, 1914. 


George Sambuc, Plaza, N. 


Samuel B. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ethel 


William Schueller, Maspeth, N. 
Edward 


Peter P. Furey, New- 
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1,189,691. Stove. John Henderson, Cadillac, Mich. Filed 
Sept. 30, 1915. 

1,189,692. Kitchen-Fork. John Hoffman, Medina, N. Y. 
Filed Feb. 8, 1916. 

1,189,699. Gas-Heated Stove. James E. Kennedy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Filed July 30, 1915. 


1,189,701. Method of Making Handled Implements. Nel- 
son B. Keyes, Unionville, Conn., assignor to The H. C. Hart 
Manufacturing Company, Unionville, Conn. Filed Nov. 24, 


1915. 

_ 1,189,911. Clothes-Line Supporting and Operating Mech- 
— Albert G. Burris, Sloatsburg, N. Y. Filed May 17, 
913. 


Window Frame and Sashes. Harry 


1,189,912. Metal 
Filed Feb. 10, 1916. 


E. Campbell, New York, N. Y. 


1,189,930. Tool-Holder. Daniel S. Fox, Chester, Conn. 
Filed Aug. 19, 1915. 

1,189,957. Detachable Pot-Handle. John M. Jewell, New 
York, N. Y. Filed June 25, 1914. 

1,189,969. Window-Fastener. Gordon Kimball, Ouray 
Colo. Filed April 3, 1916. 


1,189,987. Combined Rake and Hoe. Hernan D. Money, 
Ocean Springs, Miss. Filed June 24, 1915. 


1,189,998. Nail-Holding Tool. Herman Perkins, Mon- 
tague, Mass. Filed Oct. 12, 1915. 


Pliers. David 


1,190,031. Attachment for a Pair of 
Spalding, Lonerock, Ore. Filed Jan. 25, 1916. 

1,190,068. Hose-Coupling. Robert J. Abbott, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Filed Nov. 30, 1915. 

1,190,082. Oven-Thermometer. Eugene L. Baker, Taun- 
ton, Mass. Filed Jan. 29, 1916. 

1,190,107. Firearm. John W. Carroll, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Filed Dec. 29, 1914. 

1,190,108. Hoe. Ambrose B. Chabot, Seattle, Wash. 


Filed Oct. 14, 1915. 
1,190,121. Sight for Firearms. 
El Paso, Tex. Filed July 20, 1915. 
1,190,229. Plumb or Level. Daniel W. L. Frank, Chica- 
go, Ill., assignor, by mesne assignments, to George M. Engels, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed March 25, 1915. 
Israel M. Grimm, Peoria, III. 


James Clyde Critchett, 


1,190,230. Sash-Fastener. 
Filed June 24, 1914. 
1,190,239. Handle-Fastening Wedge. James G. Dungan, 


Los Angeles, Cal. Filed Nov. 25, 1914. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








FOREIGN BUYING MOST PROMINENT 
FEATURE OF WEEK’S METAL MARKET. 


Although a considerable quantity of orders in steel 
bars has been placed by the implement makers for 
delivery during the first half of 1917 by far the most 
important feature of the steel and iron market has 
been the business placed for export to Europe not 
only for use in connection with the great war but also 
for purely industrial and transportation purposes. It 
of note that orders for shells and other 
ammunition are not nearly as numerous 


is worthy 
forms of 
now as they were six months ago, but the lack of 


such orders has more than been made up by those 
received for rails and other material for use by Euro- 
pean railroads, especially in Russia and France. 

So far as the non-ferrous metals are concerned, the 
market reflects a very small demand and a reactionary 
price tendency. Practically every one of these metals 
is receding in price, the weakness being especially 
noticeable in spelter and lead. 

Dun’s review of the trade says: “Competitive buy- 
ing has abated and business moves under reduced 
momentum, though with surprisingly little shrinkage 


in its volume. This is the period of all others when a— 


decided halt is to be expected, as many plants ordi- 
narily stop for needed repairs, and inventories and 
vacations are calculated to bring comparative quiet 
in commercial channels. Yet this year is an excep- 
tion and much less than the customary lull is now 
apparent, while indications foreshadow unusual ac- 
tivity throughout the summer. Instead of being at 
low ebb, as is often the case at this time, production 
is maintained close to the recent maximum and en- 
forced shutdowns at manufacturing works will, as 
a rule, be of short duration. Operations in numerous 
instances, however, continue hampered by the scarcity 
of labor and other drawbacks, and it is still the fact 
that some mills are turning contracts away that can- 
not be filled as promptly as buyers desire.” 


STEEL. 

The demand for steel bars continues strong in 
Chicago and the nominal quotation for delivery at 
convenience of mills remains firm at 2.69 cents Chi- 
cago. Some new business is being booked for deliv- 
ery during the first half of 1917 with provision that 
specifications must be made not later than December 
31, 1916. Specifications are being received in large 
volume and are considerably in excess of shipments. 
In structural shapes there has been a revival of the 
demand in Chicago, the business being mostly for in- 
dustrial, railroad and public buildings, although some 
mercantile structures are also being contracted for. 
In the Pittsburgh market steel bars are held firmly 


at 2.50 cents for delivery at convenience of mill. Steel 
plates in this market continue to show strength. One 
of the mills in this district is reported to have 
acknowledged a few cancellations for steel so 
promptly that the purchasers made up their minds 
that it would be better policy for them to have the 
orders re-installed. Those in position to know main- 
tain that steel prices will remain at least as high for 
the next six months as they are now. 


COPPER. 

The only activity in the copper market is among 
second hands and there is so little demand that they 
find it necessary to reduce their prices in order to 
attract buyers. Electrolytic is quoted by them at 
25% to 26 cents for July; 24% to 2434 cents for 
August and September, but as the important produc- 
ers are sold up for a long time ahead they maintain 
their original quotation of 29 cents for October and 
later delivery. Prime Lake is quoted at around 26% 
cents for prompt shipment and ordinary Casting cop- 
per at 23% to 2334 cents for spot delivery. Sheet 
copper remains at 3714 cents base. The total exports 
of copper as reported by the New York Custom 
House up to July roth amount to 3,743 tons so far 
this month. The total exports since January I, 1916, 
are 151,643 tons. 


TIN. 

Although it is generally conceded that tin around 
38 cents is cheap under the present conditions, there 
is practically no life to the market, no effort being 
made by producers to create business nor do con- 
sumers show much anxiety to buy. The New York 
market may be quoted at 38% cents for Spot, with 
October, November and December at 3734 cents. The 
Chicago warehouses have made no change in their 
quotations, the prices remaining at 44 cents for pig 
tin and 45 cents for bar tin. 


LEAD. 

The lead market continues dull and the tendency 
in prices so far as the independent interests are con- 
cerned is toward lower levels, especially on future 
deliveries, although spot prices are fairly firm. The 
leading interest maintains 6% cents New York, with 
the outside market quoted at 6.35 to 6.40 cents New 
York and 6.20 to 6.30 cents, St. Louis. Chicago 
warehouse prices remain at $7.00 for Pig lead and 
$7.50 for Bar lead per hundred pounds. 


SOLDER. 
Chicago warehouse prices on solder are the same 
as those quoted by AMERICAN ARTISAN on July 8th, 
the quotations being: XXX Guaranteed, % « Y, 








july 15, 1916. 


25% cents; Commercial, % & % , 23% cents; Num- 
ber 1 Plumbers’, 21% cents. 


TIN PLATE. 

Tin plate manufacturers have received specifica- 
tions for practically all material purchased for deliv- 
ery before December 31, 1916, and none of the lead- 
ing mills are in position to promise additional ton- 
nages, so that the threatened scarcity of tin plate is 
likely to cause considerable embarrassment. Such 
mills as have been able to take on new business have 
secured as high as $7.00 per base box. There is con- 
siderable talk that manufacturers will refuse to sell 
for delivery in 1917 over periods more than six 
months long. 


SHEETS. 

With the low price on spelter many have thought 
that quotations on galvanized sheets should be re- 
duced more than has been the case up to the present 
time, but when it is considered that black sheets are 
from $25.00 to $30.00 a ton higher than when the 
first advance was made on galvanized sheets and that 
spelter in spite of its present decline is at least 75 
percent higher than ordinarily, it is difficult to under- 
stand just on what grounds they base their conten- 
tion; when, furthermore, it is taken into considera- 
tion that labor costs have also been advanced, the 
statement made by some manufacturers that prices 
on galvanized sheets will not be lowered to any large 
extent appears more than reasonable. Galvanized 
sheets may be quoted at about 4.50 cents Chicago for 
28 gauge, 28 gauge black sheets at 3.09 cents, with 
10 gauge blue annealed sheets at 3.19 cents. 


OLD METALS. 

The market on iron and steel scrap in the Chicago 
district has strengthened somewhat owing to heavy 
buying by the leading interest. Wholesale dealers re- 
port quotations as follows: Old steel axles, $22.50 
to $23.00; old iron axles, $22.00 to $22.50; steel 
springs, $15.00 to $15.50; Number 1 wrought iron, 
$14.00 to $14.50; Number 1 cast iron, $15.00 for net 
tons. Prices for non-férrous metals are as follows 
per pound: Light copper, 16 cents; light brass, 9% 
cents; lead, 414 cents; zinc scrap, 5 cents; aluminum, 
30 cents. 


SPELTER. 

There are rumors of a revival in the spelter market, 
but up to the present time the quotations fail to show 
any evidence, except the fact that prices have re- 
mained stationary for two days. Prime virgin spelter 
is quoted at 834 to 9% cents per pound for prompt 
delivery in New York and 8% to 9% cents per 
pound for July shipments from East St. Louis. Chi- 
cago warehouses announce a reduction of 2 cents per 
pound for spelter in slabs, the new quotation being 
Io cents. Sheet zinc remains at $21.00 in cask lots 
and $21.50 to $22.00 for less than cask lots. 


PIG IRON. 
There are indications that a new buying movement 
is starting on pig iron in the Chicago district. Fol- 
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lowing a period when there was practically no in- 
quiry a number of orders have been placed, all of 
them, however, being for quantities less than 500 
tons. The business appears to come from melters 
who have consumed more iron than they had esti- 
mated for the first half of 1916 and therefore desire 
to fill their needs for the third quarter. Northern 
Number 2 Foundry is held firmly at $19.00 Chicago 
furnace, and inasmuch as the Northern furnace inter- 
ests have sold the larger portion of their production 
for the latter half of 1916, they feel safe in remain- 
ing out of the market rather than endeavoring to 
stimulate buying by quoting lower prices. In Pitts- 
burgh there is scarcely any inquiry for steel making 
grades except for export, nor is the foundry pig iron 
market active. Although it is almost certain that sev- 
eral of the large buying interests in the Birmingham 
district are considerably short of their full require- 
ments for the latter half of 1916, the market is show- 
ing no signs of renewed activity, nor do sellers evi- 
dence any desire to shade prices in order to stimu- 
late business. $15.¢9 per ton is reported as the price 
to be maintained by the producing companies for the 


The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, July 14, 1916: 

In the manufacturing end of the iron trade there is the 
greatest activity—everybody rushed with a call for material 
to be shipped as fast as it can be produced. In the selling 
end of the trade there is a lull. The only thing that is in 
demand is Bessemer. Large tonnages of that are wanted for 
export, and it is being shipped as fast as vessel space is avail- 
able. This great and continuous demand for Bessemer 
strengthens the whole Northern market. And it has taken 
up the slack, so to speak. Were conditions at Southern fur- 
naces similar to those at Northern furnaces there would be 
an advance of two or three dollars a ton over night. The 
Southern market has to digest too much resale iron, and this 
has been disastrous. There is a striking contrast between 
market conditions in the North and South. But fundamentally 
conditions are sound, as iron is being consumed at a pro- 
digious rate, and all its finished forms from steel down are 
in endless demand. Temporary market variations are to be 
expected, but there can be no doubt that the general trend of 
the market is progressive. 

Labor is scarce in nearly all iron districts. In the South 
this week it has been torrid and there has been difficulty in 
getting men enough to load cars and do the heavy outside hot 
work. 

The expectation is general that this quiet time in the market 
will be broken in the early fall by a buying movement. The 
furnaces are not piling iron. They are shipping it as fast as 
it is made, and most of them have practically all the business 
they need this year. So they can afford to wait. In spite of the 
trouble in the South, it is still a seller’s market. 


CHICAGO. 


No. 1 foundry, Northern, at furnace ........... $19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Northern, at furnace............ 19.00 
No. 3 foundry, Northern, at furnace............ 18.50 


18.00@18.50 
17.50@18.00 
17.00@17.50 
16.50@17.00 


No: 1 foundry; Southerts cc. c ce scic cee cccce. 
Nox 2 fotndrys SOUMHEINA So. o5.c ic ceeded eves 
Neo: 3 foundry, Sowthern........ 6.06. 6ccccccsenes 
Gray forge, Southern........ 


PO oe ee ee aiieiienacodaastewenonciawtes 19.00 
ake. Saperior Charcdals cc. osi.vcccncsccccccnnses 20,75 
PITTSBURGH. 
nr 
SNS i a ki ae bb ndeee tee whdewwides 18.95 
IO Be DiS Oc onvede ete etar sede atasos 19.45@120.95 
RN Ne go ln 2 dp ad chee nL ne BER SNES RS emeRS 18.95 
aoc ois airshelniaeh dic headin Peters Gee dead oes 19.45@19.95 
SONI INO es Sid salen ce cb ede ee hadee ens osiadion 17.557 18.05 
OR COND 2 ans 6 ellen wads Kans ee ha oe ewe 16.55@17.05 
BIRMINGHAM. 
No. 2 foundry..........0cccccee cece ee eee eee LF ON@I550 
EE Oe OR ee Can ee rere 15.00@15.50 


ay NOONE 7 icp aclakR es nea Helis os reer es cae 14.00@15.00 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND *HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS. 


PIG IRON. 


Northern Fdy., No. 1........-. ” 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.......... 
Northern Fdy., No. = 
Southern Fdy., No. 

Southern Fdy., No. 2 

Southern Fdy., N 

Lake Sup. C’ 

Malleab 





FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


0x28 
IX 20x28 


per 100 Ibs. 
per 100 lbs. 
per 100 lbs. 
per 100 lbs. 


$3 

3 30 
3 35 
3 45 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 
per 100 Ibs. $3 00 
per 100 Ibs. 

; per 100 Ibs. 
ob90e0eees see per 100 lbs. 


No. 28. -per 100 Ibs. 


eeeeeseseses 


GALVANIZED. 


eee oe++-per 1001bs. 
N per 1001 bs. 
per 1001bs 

per 1001bs. 

-oeee ooeeeee-per 1001bs. 

per 1001bs. 

per 100 lbs. 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 
per 100 lbs. $4 65 
per 100\bs. 4 75 
per 100lbs. 4 85 
per 100lbs. 4 95 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 lbs 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
STEEL. 


Dickey Planished Sheet Steel......84c¢ 


SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed 3 & 4. -perlb. 
Commercial 4 & $ 
No. 1 Plumbers 


25hc 
23ic 
2lic 


SPELTER. 
RUD iicnseawesens cheese soe 106 


SHEET ZINC. 


Cask lots 
Less than Cask lots. .€21 50 to $22 00 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base.....00: cece. 0379C 


a 
see uveWenenes $3 00 


Bar 
National (White) brands (in less 
than 100 tb. lots), per Ib........1lc 


Shee 
Cut coils 


per 100lbs. $9 25 
per100lbs. 9 50 


ALUMINUM 
Carload lots. 


nod 4, Pure Ingot per Ib. $0 4 


ADZES. 
Carpenters’, 
a eeper 
Coopers’. 


Plumbs....... (vubasenennes lees 
AMMUNITION. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
4 >) Waterproof, 1-10s 


Loaded with Black Powder.. Oe 

Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grades. 30&3% 

Loaded ow ee SEE Powder, 
high grad 40&3% 

Winchester: 

Smokeless Repeater Grade... 30&3% 

Smokeless Leader Grade 

Black Powder 


Gun Wads—per 1,000. 
Winchester Gun Wads 
Powder 
DuPont's Sporting, +e 


+ ke 
DuPont's Canisters, 1 


Smokeless drums. 
-.. 
ty 4-k 
Ty }- kegs. . 
se canisters 


L. nis” hs pateatt Extra Sporting 


}- keg 

L&R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
lb. canisters 

L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4-lb. canisters 

L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4-lb. canisters 

a C."* and “‘Infallible” 


10 can drums 
ee = "and “‘Infallible”’ 


3 
en Be ©. C."" and “‘Infallible’’ 
canisters 


Hercules W. A. .30Cal. Rifle, 
canisters 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, 
canisters 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
canisters 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
canisters. 
Shot. 
Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
B 25-tb. bags, per bag.. $2 7 
Drop shot, B and larger sizes, 
25-tb. bags, per bag 5 
Buck shot, 25-lb. bags, per bag 2 95 
Chilled shot, 25-ib. bags, {* | 3 25 
ANVILS. 
Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs..... Sic per lb. 
Trenton, 81 te 150 Ibs......94¢ per lb. 
ASBESTOS. 


1 50 





Board and Paper......... $3 00 Cwt 





heuieemmnes 


Hollow. 


Bonney’s—list $30.00 
Stearns, No. 3 


Post Hole. 


Digwell, 8-inch rt doz.12 50 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well.. iY 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 


Shid. 
Ford's, with or without screw.. .50% 
Snell’s 40-5 5% 


AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled per doz. $0 45 
No. 1050 Handled... . a4 95 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
60 
60 


AXES. 


0 "s Handled. 
wey (ke ces 3 tb 


Marshall Falls City.. 


Plumbs, West, Pat 
Can. 
“¥ Firemen’s (handled), 
Ree doz.$!9 4 


Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) “* 9 00 


Single Bitted (handled). 
Warren Silver Steel. 
Warren Blue Finished 
Rough Rider 00 
Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 


Single Bitted (without handles). 
Warren Silver Steel 
Warren Blue Finished 
Rough Rider 


Double Bitted (without handles). 
Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 lb. 


per doz. 
Flint Edge 50 
Perfect Premier o 12 50 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs. 
are the base prices. 

34 to 44 lbs. advance 25c. 

4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 

44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. 


12 50 


BAGS, gee NAIL. 


20 25 
Per 1,000. . "$250 395 450 500 


BALANCES, SPRING. 


BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. 


BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow 
Large 


Galvanized Iron. 
Per doz...... ‘e 


4 bu. 





BEATERS. 

Per doz, 
.$ 0 90 
_ ea 


Carpet. 


No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire.. 
No. 11 Spring Wire 
No. 10 Preston 


: ae Imp. Dover 
. 102 - ti 
" 150 ity oe 
+1 Heavy hotel tinned. . 


+4 “ Ld “ 
18 oe “ * 


BELLOWS. 
Blacksmiths’ 
Hand. 


10-inch 


Call. 
3-inch | Rotary —_. 
Bronzed b: per doz. $5 68 


Cow. 


Kentucky 


Door. 


New Departure Automatic. . 
Rotary. 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell, —- 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. ... 


Hand. 


Hand Bells, polished 
White Metal 


Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 


40 50 75 100 
* "$1 90 240 355 475 
BEVELS, TEE 
Sigater" s, rosewood handle, wee 


Auger. 
Extra Double Spu: 
Ford’s Car and a aa 
Ford’s Ship 
Russell 


Clark’s 
— 


enning’s 
xpansive 6 
* Small list, 44 $ 25% 
“ L “ $26 ..25% 
50% 
a s Ship Auger pattern . 


Countersink. 


ie 18 Wheeler’s.... .per | doz. $1 80 
o. 20 2 40 


American Snailhead.. 110 
ose 0 1 30 
- 1 20 


Mahew’ 8 ziat 90 


Dowell. 
Russell Jennings. 


Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut. 
German Pattern 


Reamer. 


- nning’s Square 
tandard Square 
American Octagon... 


Screw Driver. 


No. 7 Common....«e 
No. 1 Triumph...... 








